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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1835. 
| duct her to scenes more congenial to her good judgment, and home on an adventure from which he may never return. We 
REVIEW OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | more beneficial to her readers. | are to believe that it made a lasting impression on the child. 

. | Released frem prison the young man afterwards marries, is| ‘ Allen sat with his arm thrown around his father’s neck. 
Allen Prescott; or the Fortunes of a New-England Boy. By | improvident in his affairs, accepts the command of a vessel, His open shirt bosom and falling collar showed his full chest 
author of the “Morals of Pleasure” and “The Young leaves his wife and her only child, Allen Prescott, in the hope of and fair plump shoulder ; his hair, in tight curls, which ren- 
migrants.” 2 vols. 12mo (pp. 434.) New-York, Harper & bettering their condition, and is lost at sea. Now begins the’ dered va fe — marys se ated = - 
others, 1835. 4 sail Was asada: hile! tes tiene” Phat conceal the line of his well-turned neck and head; and his 
ee , poner ey Oe ae. ee : round cheek, where the rocy red struggled with the brown 

In these utilitarian times we learn, not to despise “ the day | mother retires into an obscure New-England village, 








where | with which already the sun and air had shaded it, leaned 
f small things.” If it can be shown that any performance | with difficulty she rears and scantily educates her son. Being | against his father > his mouth, which when at rest closed 
sa tendency to form good principles, refine rude manners, | 4 woman of strong mind she instils into him good dispositions | firmly, with an expression of decision and resolution, now 
contribute to general advantage and convenience, the max-/ and principles, and he is supposed to inherit from his father | half-open seemed to expect the promised communication, and 
m now is—and a correct maxim we pronounce it—to value it 4» indomitable courage. The qualities of his mind are also | bmn — eye was raised to his father’s with a look of 
the amount of its actual utility, rather than to deteriorate it | i, some measure fostered by a kind and careful lady of the | er ne eee iinet tial Bien. Bnibaies 
an invidious comparison with a higher effort, or with @ | village, amd thus he becomes prepared to struggle through hard might have perceived in the boy the picture ef the father’ 
ore dazzling performance. Besides which, it not unfrequent- | fortune, with a determination to contribute to his remaining | childhood,—who, less changed by time than sorrow, still 
jy happens that the unpretending production, silently, constant- | »,,,ents comfort and happiness as soon as possible. | showed, when animated by hope or kindness, the goodly 
jy, and surely, works its way throughout the ramifications of | }4:, entre into the world is in a menial capacity, and he has | countenance that had eaptivated her youthful fancy. 
ciety, its beneficial effects being felt, not seen; whilst its| ,, struggle against prejudices to which his division of this great | “My son,” said Mr. Prescott, “I am about to leave yous 
ore brilliant rival for popular applause glitters for a time, | country is subjected by the vulgar of one kind, and against the | ¥ ou know,—#le best friends must part ; and though I should 


nd is then extinguished for ever. 
Of the retired yet useful order of things we must class the | 
ork before us. We presume that it claims to be called @ no- 
but we should rather place it among the writings illustra- 
ive of practical education. Most of the scenes in it are deve- 
opements of the youthful faculties and dispositions, and the 
narrative itself is intended to point out the effects that may be 
produced on the fortunes and happiness of persons originally 
poor and obscure, by unbending integrity and unflinching 
perseverance, still farther stimulated by filial love and humble 
nce on the protection of Divine Providence. 


The book is written by a lady, who appears to understand 
the workings of the human heart; at least of such hearts as 
have not got much entangled in the intricacies of the busy 
world. Itis true, that when severely investigated, the saime | 
passions, feelings, and motives are found inherent in the vil- 
lager as in the courtier ; the only difference is that, ig! the for- 
mer, many of those sentiments are either do only dis- 
play themselves in incipient symptoms, in the latter 
they break forth in their force, and radiatéin a thousand di- 
verging lines. Be this as it may however, the fair author has 
either never mingled in thé Jutrigues of a busy world, or has 
not included them iniér plan. Her book ceems intended to 
reach the fireside domestic society, where much of primitive 
simplicity still Peigns, and where the young shoots are in pre- 
ion to be transplanted into other soils ; where the timidity 
of young ignorance, and the anxieties of parental Jove are just 
into action, and where a regulator and support in each 
will be both welcome and useful. 
' Such appears to be the design of the work, and the author 
brings, to aid that design, more than an ordinzry share of in- 
sight into the human heart, under the circumstances which we 
have described. The story itself has not much plot in it, and 
its chief merits depend upon the incidents, and the reflections 
which those incidents call forth. 

Mr. Prescott, the grandfather of the hero, had been bred to 
the sea, in which he had sustained so many hardships. as to in- 
duce in him a determination that none of his children should 
follow that arduous and precarious way of life. His son 
Gev:ge, nevertheless, has imbibed an incontrollable desire to 
be a sailor; and contrives various schemes, which are at length 
successful, to prevail on his father to permit him to adopt it 
also. In the course of his sea adventures the latter is taken 
prisoner in the revolutionary war, and is treated with great 
rigor in the prison ship. His sufferings are detailed, but the 





account is a sad failure in the author, who is evidently here 
out ofherelement.. This part of the work induces many re- 
‘marks on the conduct of that war by both parties, and calls 
forth remarks and refections which it would have been more 
judicious to consign to oblivion, than to perpetuate the remem- 
brance.—As a sailor and asa politician she is equally unfitted 





‘to jthe task, we shall therefore, with all convenient speed, con- 


dislike which certain great vulgar of another kind have to see 
the lowly improve and advance. But determined to go fully 
through the duties which devolve upon him, careful te give no 


jated if you were not sorry, I don’t want you to 
take it too much to heart. You must be a good bey to your 
mother; there will be a long cold winter before I get back, 
and you must be sure to bring in her firewood, and plenty of 


offence, upright in his intention, and commans a taper. | dry chips, and to shovel away the snow, and keepa clear 


ment, he yet finds time, to devote to his cation, and his kind 
and shrewd master enables him to avail himself of certain 
helps. He makes very consi le progress, but is at length 
obliged to leave the service in which he has been engaged, 
through an affront offered to him by an early friend, who is 


path open from the gate to the house; s¢ that people may 
|not say, ‘Ay, Captain Prescott is gone now, and his wife 


don’t want to be troubled with visiters, or she would have 


| her paths made;’ or, ‘Perhaps she has nothing to give 


them when they do come.’ ” 
This last was said with an effort at gayety, but Mrs. 


the nephew of his.ztifister. He then becomes clerk to a mer- | Prescott understood the slight tremor of the voice that,ac- 
chant ; in which @apacity he exhibits the same industry, zeal, | companied it, and Allen, with an indignant air, repiied, “ If 


and unbeudimgeintegrity. He protects his master’s interests | 
agaiifistthe dishonesty of a fellow-clerk, at the expense of the | 
little all, which he himself had gathered up, to take him to see | 
his mother after some years of absence. The merchant leaves | 
| mother,—but don’t gossip about your neighbours. 


off business, and our hero now offers himself as a writer, to a 


they say so it will not be true, father; for mother has al- 
ways something to give people, and a gocd welcome besides, 
—and that is more than every one can say, I guess, for the 
other day I went to Mr. va 

“ Well said, boy,” interrupted his father, “ stick to your 
Now to 


jawyer of eminence in the neighborhood. Here his good | go back to our discourse ;—another thing, Allen, I ought to 


qualities are seen and appreciated. His master allows him 
to be regularly articled, he studies the law successfully, be- 
comes afterwards the partner of his quondam master, rises to 
rank, riches, and eminence, marries the woman of his heart, 
makes the last days of his beloved mother happy, and is him- 
self—of course—a pattern to mankind. 

There are some scenes, and contre-temps in the love affair, 
which however need not be described; and there are afew 
characters which are portrayed with felicity and force. 

We have now to give a few specimens of an author’s style, 
and way of thinking. Take the following little passage on 
war and its effect on the actions and feelings of soldiers. 
There is a breathing of philanthropy which says much for the 


writer. 

‘We have rather hoped by a view of the conduct to 
which a people—at other times manly and generous—was 
driven under its maddening infl , to impress a just ab- 
horrence of war. It is by contemplating it in its coarse 
and degrading features,—in those miseries to which no glo- 
ry attaches, and which reduce all to a common and the 
lowest level,—in passions which render man as unmindful 
of his Creator’s image in another as he is*indifferent to its 
preservation in himself,—that urge him to the malice and 
cruelty of fiends,—it is by thus considering war that it is 
most likely to be avoided ; not by regarding it as sung by 
minstrels’ rewarded with the “ love of ladies,” and graced by 
courtesy and noble deeds. These, it is true, in a barbarous 
period, served to sofien its harsh aspect; but in so doing 
they rendered it only the more attractive. To us, in an un- 
imaginative age, there remain few illusions; and when 
tempted to regret the loss of such as may have shed a charm 
over certain portions of society, let us be reconciled by the 
reflection, that the spear of Ithuriel has been also applied to 
the demon of war. ” 


The following is beautiful and affecting, consistent with the 
greatest simplicity of style ; it is the last conversation of a kind 
but manly father to a young boy, the night before he leaves 





| say, though I don’t want to grieve you too much. 
| ing away, and hope to come back,—-but perhaps I may not. 





I am go- 


I am no more afraid to go to sea than I am to go to sleep, 
yet it may prove my last bed for allthat. Come, come, 
don’t feel so badly about it,—a brave man always chooses to 
prepare for the worst, and so should a brave boy,—it is none 
the nearer for that, you know. There, take my handker- 
chief, wipe your eyes, and listen to me; and if your heart 
does rise a little, why swallow it down again like a man.” 

Mrs. Prescott suppressed a sigh, as she thought, “ his 
heart is too much like your own, dear George, to be manag- 
ed so easily.” 

“IfI do return, Allen,” continued Mr. Prescott, “I shail 
bring back money to make mother more comfortable, and to 
give you good.schooling ; but if I should not you and she 
will have a stiff breeze against you, But never fear,—with 
her for your pilot, you'll make a good port at last. The 
world is a rough sea, lad, to most people ; but a few storms 
at the beginning of the voyage,—provided that you don't 
whistle ’em up for yourself—are better than a dead calm, 
and generally end in fair weather at last ; so I have found 
it, though 1 have shipped many a sea in my time.” 

* But, father,” said the boy, pursuing the metaphor, ‘‘ you 
have not fair weather now, I’m sure.” 

“Not so fair as it has been, Allen ; yet with you and 
mother on board, all’s safe in the hold,” replied his father, 
at the same time striking his breast. “ No, no,” added he, 
after a pause ; then speaking with animation, “ not so fair 
as it has been ; but never mind the scud, boy ; ‘tis all clear 
ahead !—for let what will happen, I know there is a snug 
harbour for an honest sailor, where no storm can touch him. 
To enter it though, Allen, you must keep your reckoning 
pretty accurate,—and that isn’t so easy in this matter as 
some folks may think. It is like finding the shortest dis- 
tance between two places,—plain enough when put down in 
a book,—but every good seaman knows it is another thing 
in practice.” 

‘I know what port you mean, father,” said Allen, in a 
tender, subdued tone, “and I'l! try to get there. I say my 
prayers night and morning, and learn my catechism Sab- 
bath-days.” 
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“Right, my boy,” replied his father, 
praying is only one way of pleasing God. 


"HE NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


a ——— a — ee 


“all right; but ~—whieh perhaps the best way. You cannot understand 
You thank me | al} J say at Pgéht, but hereafter you Wimy_call it to mind. 


when I do you a favour ; you tell me you love me ; that you You“ 2 Mle boy now, and will for some fime to Come be 


are very sorry you have been a naughty boy, and will do so! a poor one,—but never 
what then! what is all that worth if you do not} the world, as I have saidj is a rough sea, still, like the sea, 
To make that harbour | it is open to all, and a co¢k-boat may live when an Indiaman 
we are talking of, you musn’t only pray, but you must be) is capsized, 


mo more ; 
keep your word !—"tis all palaver 


ang your head for that,—though 


Every man/ counts one in our country, and in- 


honest in your dealings, true to your word, diligent in your | significant as you now.ate, by-and-by you'll be somebody. 


business, kind to your friends, forgiving to your enemies.” 


| At sehool, you know, you boys ‘choose sides’ to spell,—so 


“It is very easy to be good to our friends, father, is it | when you are a man you'll have to‘ choose sides’ in matters 


not ?” asked Allen. 


|of more importance,—that’s the way the world goes. 


But 


“Not always,” said Mr. Prescott; “ friends are some- | see that you lay a straight course,—-upright and downright. 
times unreasonable, and we are impatient, and good-will is | You have spunk enough, lad,—but you must have ballast as 


worn out on both sides 


Love is like mother’s lamp, Allen, | well as sail. 


Mind that you let truth and reason choose for 


—<it must be trimmed and fed, or it will go out, —trimmed | you, and not spite and passion ; and then, even though you 


with smiles, and fed by kindness.” 


should happen to have ‘ taken your observation’ wrong, your 


“Then mother takes as good care of that as she does of | heart will not be the worse for it, and you'll be man enough 


her lamp, father, doesn’t she ?” 
“Yes, Allen,” replied Mr. Prescott; who began to feel | 


| to rejoice that others were wiser than yourself.” 


Allen listened with attention. His young mind could not 


some of the uneasy sensations against which he had cau-| indeed comprehend th: full purport of his father’s words ; 
tioned his son, “ and it will never cease to burn for her while | yet there was a glow on Mr. Prescott’s face, an inspiriting 


you and I have hearts to hold it.” 


| tone in his voice, that were contagious. 


Allen’s angry pas- 


Mrs. Prescott pricked her finger, for her eyes, obscured by | sions subsided, and though at the time he was only conscious 
tears, could not guide her needle; and leaning her head on | of an ennobling impulse, of certain vague aspirations, the 


her hand, her work was for the time forgotten. 


| spirit of his father’s injunctions was recalled when most im- 


“ But, I don’t think, father,” pursued the boy, “that it is| portant to him. 


so easy to forgive our enemies.” | 
“ You cannot know any thing abeut that,” said Mr. | 
Prescout ; ‘“‘ you have no enemies, Allen, I am sure,” 
“ No, net J, but you have, you know, father, and that's | 
all ong.” 
“« J, my son !”? exclaimed MefPrescott })% you must have 


There was a pause of some moments. 
“Why, mother,’’ at length exclaimed Allen, “ you will 


| not get my jacket done to-night if you don’t sew.” 


“ There's no disputing that, Allen,” said she, resuming 


i 
| her work. 


“ 


Nine o’clock,”’ said Mr. Prescott, “‘ nine o’clock,—come, 


ee or I should say a worse memory than I have, for I | good-night, Allen ; I know mother won't send you away 


pn’t think I have an enemy in the world,—at least I have | from me, so I must do it myself. 


no ill-will to any one in my own heart.” 
“ What! not the English!” said Allen, starting forward, 


God bless you, my boy,— 
up bright and early, you know there are not many days 
fore I sail, and a father’s morning blessing to a good child 


and looking earnestly in his father’s face, “ not the English! is like the moraing sun to our corn and potatoes.” 


who treated you so badly !—J'/i never forgive them !” added 
he ; then doubling up his chubby fist, and throwing out his | 
arm in a menacing posture, “and when I’m a man—” 

* Softly, softly, my hero,” said his father, “no bluster, 
hate that; let me set you right upon this matter; against 


whom are you for making war! against the whole British | Yolving within themselves, are 
| of the world without ; and who 


nation !”’ 


evince 


The 


brief descriptions of Allen’s first master and mistress 
to character; they are striking, and like 


I a great many sitters. 


a] 
“Mrs. Nelson had grown up among those who, forever re- 
scious of the progress 
serve the changes which 


No,” replied Allen, cautiously and reluctantly withdraw- | have in our country affected domestie and familiar life but to 


ing his challenge; ‘but not because I wouldn’t thoagh,— | complain ; ignorant that they spring ff 

| that produce much of our bappiness and 
** Well; well, you will by-and-dy learn to be thankful that | Was a member of an old and respectable fj mn 

yeu cannot do all the harm you would ;—but against whom, | accustomed to the attendance of slaves, while 

| held in the state of New-Y ork—a period to which 


becanse | can’t.” 


then ?” 


@ very causes 
sperity. She 
ad been 


che look. 


“ Against those mean fellows,” replied Allen, his eyes | ¢d back as the golden age of housewives,—had a horror of 
sparkling with anger, “ who treated you so in the prison- | innovation, insubordination, and above all, of Yankees, 


ship.” 


| among whom, she verily believed, was not to be found reli- 


“ Those mean fellows, as you rightly call them, are now gion, good descent, gentility, honesty, or cleanliness ; and 
probably gone where they have got their deserts; and if| regarded it as an e&pecial grievance that her brother should 
net, they are most likely forgotten as they ouglit to be. | have taken into his family a.domestie from this untoward 


‘They were no sample of their countrymen, but suchas can | geMeration, 


Her ‘nind, originally a common.one, was uh- 


be found ia any nation, fit sandesvilling to ideckts diry work: | improved by reading or observation, and incapable of taking 
Instead therefore of laying up a store of hatred and revenge} @Py more enlarged view of society than what related to her 
against every Englishman, because some of thein have beem | wn order. Yet she was not bad-hearted, but, by a frequent 
inhuman fellows, learn from what you feel for such conduct taistake, included her pride among her virtues—the mainte- 
to act a better part yourself, if ever a poor dog is put inte} Rance of what she thought “the order of things” among her 


your power. The brave should be always merciful. 

“ Bat,” said Allen, not yet much mollified, “old Jack, 
whe used to live with grandfather Austin, says that the Eng- | 
lish are ali butchers and murderers; and he told me how} 
they behaved at Fort Griswold, and how—” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that too,” replied Mr. Pres- | 
cott; “Jack got his notions from your grandfather, who | 
was an excellent man, but who could never, to his dying day, | 
bear the sight or name of an Englishman. If Jack had con- | 
fined his remarks to what they did on that occasion, I should | 


| duties ; and, unfortunately, for Allen, he was doomed to see 


her character under this its worse aspect. Her brother is 
best described as her opposite. By birth, education, and po- 
litical associations, allied to those often invidiously termed 
the aristocracy, he was. nevertheless in sentiment one of the 
people. He had no visionary schemes of universal equality ; 
he saw and approved of many of those distinctions which 
exist even among vs; but he also saw that while classes, 
as such, were susceptible of little change, there was in 
individuals a tendency upward that nothing could repress, 


have little to say ; but when he leads you astray by telling | that the frame of society remained unshaken, though its 
you that they always conduct so, I am bound to give you a | component parts changed their position, and his benevolence 


better way of thinking ;—in the first place, because truth re- | 


quires it ; and in the next, because a real American, as I de- | 
sire you to be, must uphold equal rights, and this I take it | 
includes the rights of all men, even our enemies. It isn’t 
fair play to judge them by one action, but by many Their | 


condact at the places you mention, I allow, is a foul biot on 
their name ; but I have no doubt that they would wipe it out 
if they could ; and I would no more be forever flinging in the 


face of a mation actions of which it was ashamed, than I | 


would treat a man so,—’tis a dirty way of acting, Allen, 
and I hope you'll be above it.” 

Allen made no reply; his fist was unclenched, bat his 
brow was moody ; and an occasional jog of hisshead, with 
an air of defiance, showed that though the storm was rolling 
away, it was not yet spent. Captain Prescott,—his mind 
oceupied by thoughts naturally enough suggested by their 
approach'ng separatioh,—after a few moments’ reflection; 
pursued the convers@tion in a strain dictated by his own feel- 
ings, rather than by the innmediate wants of his son. 

* Allen, my boy,” said he, if*T live to come back Pll try 
to make a man of you; if I don’t you must de it for yourself, 





led him to co-operate with a state of things which he believ- 
ed best for the mass, though he, personally, might suffer in- 
convenience.” 

We shall merely add one more extract, indicative of the 
acute perception of character which our author possesses, 
whereyer it has come ufder her observation, and conveying 
also such notions ef her own good feelings and principles as 
cannot fail to exalt her in the estimation ofher readers. 

“With many provisions for our improvement and well- 
being, the innocegt Gratifications of the social principle seem 
among us, notwithstanding, to have received scarcely a pro- 
per. consideration. Our fathers emigrated in a spirit of en- 
terprise that could spare nothing to relaxation; or.in a stern, 
self-denying temper, that regaided even lawful amusements 
either as undeserving their attention, or as among the corrup- 
tions of the world on which they had turned their backs. A 
condition of safety and prosperity brought little change in this 
respect to their descendants, who, whatever may. be their 
diversity of opinions in morals and manners, are nevertheless 
essentially a grave people. Like our country, we seem to 











have no youth. Our very blessings are of a nattre so seriou 
and ponderous, as to repress that careless exuberance of spiri 
which, under institutions requiring only obedience, it is the 
interest of both rulers and ruled to cultivate. But with us 
who have head, hands, and feet so busy,—such a weight o 
responsibility as nothing but the delightful consciousness 
our own importance could sustain,—al! merry trifling is ne: 
ly excluded. Individual support, the maintenance of fam; 
lies, the prutection and enforcement of the laws, the adminis 
tration of governmént, domestic and foreign relations, free 
trade and internal improvements, peace and war, each and 
all,—no matter how small or how great the interest, how 
confined or how extended the principle,—every man fee 
himself personally interested in and answerable for, more o 
less. It has indeed been observed by foreigners, with Some 
surprise, that females here are remarkably exempt from the 
care of the public weal; that they either know nothing or 
care little abont subjects connected with it. This they have 
attempted to explain, by supposing that the necessary &iten- 
tion to their domestic duties incapacitates them for commun- 
ing on these high matters, But there is a better reason. 
Government here, though extending over all its protection 
and vigilance, is a guardian, nota spy. It does not rudely 
enter our houses, hearts, amd consciences; women are not 
made to feel its existence’by an invasion of their tenderest 
affections, in codes of comscription, disabilities, and test-acts. 
They are contented with the fact that they are citizens of a 
free country, and rest satisfied that the laws are generally 
well framed and administered, because the legislators and 
executors are their own husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, and 
neighbors ; and conceive themselves to have the best govern- 
ment in the world, because, in the main—to use a female 
figure of speech—like a well-made garment, it fits perfeetly, 
and presses nowhere. But let this same garment give token 
of fracture, decay, or uneasy alteration, we should find their 
tongues move as quickly as their needles. 

It must, however, be admitted, that whatever may be the 
individual exceptions, we are not a joyous people; that while 
we dechite’ourselves the happiest nation in the world, the 
solemnity with which we assert it is sufficiently appalling to 
create some doubt of the fact. Yet we are good-natured and 
cheerful ; and though we set about our enjoyments in rather 
a business-like sort of way, have nevertheless ‘a sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss,’ and may in time improve. 

To our two high festivals of liberty, we have latterly, in 
some parts of the country, added annual agricultural! and hor- 
ticultural celebrations ; which, associated immediately with 
the interests of a large portion of the community, promise a 
permanent and salutary spring of enjoyment. For this pur- 
pose they should be made as attractive as possible ; avoiding 
alike ostentatious expense and vulgar excess ; and imparting 
to them a character of grace, simplicity, gladness, and hear:i- 
gratitude to Heaven and good-will to man.” 
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SCOTTISH WANDERINGS. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


As little as the wind that blows, 
Kens he, or cares, which way he goes. 


It is curious to find the most intense nationality, and love 
vf country, co-existing with an almost irresistible longin 
after foreign travel. This contradiction has characteriged the 
Scots, from the earliest period of their history downto the 
present hour; and its origin, therefore, should be referred to 
some peculiarity in the early customs or institutions: of the 
people. It is the fashion, I know, with the Wits, to dismiss 
the subject at once with a sneer at the poverty of Scotland ; 
but I, who Jay no claim ‘to wit, am driven, as usual, to exert 
my industry. The poverty of the people, it seems to me, 
can, at.best, be little more than an acee ; from the sim- 
ple 44 at a Scot will rath ande? fa a fegicn still 
poorer than his own, than remain all his.Jife at home.” 

There are traces of these wandering strangers in many of 
the earliest records of continental Europe, after the fall of 
the Roman empire, and especially in the statutes and capitu- 
ldires of the French kings of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

* “The Scots, from the earliest times, delighted so much intr 
yelling to diff.rent countries, that there was scarcely a kingdom 
wherein great numbers of them were not to be found. —Du C 
This peculiarity in the nation is neticed by Wilfridus Strabo, in 
the Life of Saint Gal; the hospitals founded in Prance, for, 
these wandering strangers, are noticed in the capitulaires of 
Charles le Chauve.” - Note to the Romance of French History, 
vol. ii. page 247. 
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Wherever we meet them, however, their warlike habits re- 
main in full force; and, down even to comparatively late 
times, they are prized as the elite of the army, in whatever 
country they may have pitched their tent. 

We know that the manners and government of the high- 
landers, or ancient Scots, remained the same from the begin- 
ning of their recorded history, almost to our own day ; and 
the assumption, therefore, is not unwarrantable, that they 
had been handed down in like manner, from a much more re- 
mote period, At the time of the final conquest of the Picts, 
by Kenneth Mac Alpin, nearly the same social institutions, 
it is probable, existed in Scotland, as were found in full force, 
less than acentury ago, in the highlands ; the only effect of 
the introduction of the feudal system, having been not to 
change the habits of the people, but to fasten them down by 
law in their original mould. At the former period, be it re- 
membered, the Scots were already in the middle, so to speak, 
of their vagabond tours on continental Europe ; and so nu- 
merous were they in France, in the same century (the ninth), 
that we find a hospital instituted for their reception by one of 
the capitulaires of Louis-le-Chauve, grandson of Charie- 
magne. 

We are thus enabled, by a similarity, or continuation of 
effects, to arrive at causes which are beyond the ken of his- 
tory ; and, owing to the unvarying transmission of manners 
and customs among the mountain tribes, to reflect the light of 
modern experience upon the darkness of antiquity. 

The chiefs of the Scottish clans were hereditary princes, 
before they became feudal lords of the land, and in both cha- 
racters their privileges were the same. They were the pro- 
prietors of the territory, which they parcelled out, at pleasure, 
among their relations and dependants.* A portion of the 
land was sometimes assigned in perpetuity, and the holder of 
such fiefs, although still dependent and subordinate, could 
never lose his rank of proprietor; im addition to which, he 
was generally appointed to the command of some subdivision 
of the clan, and received the title of chieftain. 

In general, however, the grants were limited, or resumable 
at pleasure ; and in this case the tacksman (or tenant), whose 
family had enjoyed the land for perhaps more than one gene- 
ration, sometimes found himself plunged into the class of 
commoners, by the sudden transference of the property to a 
nearer kinsman of the chief. The proceeding created no 
public clamor ; for, by the descent in this manner among the 
people of the evident relations of the head of the sept, all 
classes were strengthened in their belief in a common family 
origin. The obedience of the mass of the clan was thus ren- 
dered still more devout, while the ominous example, no doubt, 
attached the remaining tacksmen all the more zealously the 
person of their absolute lord. The family of the degraded 
patrician, not»yithstanding, we cannot suppase joined 
in the general acquiescence ; on the contrary,/ malcon- 
tents must have been thus created, fi ime to time, in the 
very bosom of the clan, and some turers “ let 
down the wind to prey at fortune,” 

Again, the tacksmen, or gent speak, let out their 
portions of territory to the coffimoners; and these, in turn, 
let their little farms to their ehildren and grandchildren, in 
endless subdivisidm. A surplus of population was the neces- 
sary consequéfiée, beyond the number which could be sup- 
ported by gle produce of the soil ; and hence the eternal wars 
of the di clans, and the creaghs of all upon the neigh- 

Wiands. But the cadets of the tacksmen, born patri- 

‘yet apparently intended by destiny for plebeians, were 

most troublesome class to provide for. They, of course, 

Disdaining to sink into 

shepherds or cultivators, they became a sort of honorable ban- 

ditti; and, neither openly countenanced by the chief, nor 

abandoned by him to their fate, continued to hang with so 

loose a hold upon society, that the slightest wind of circum- 
stance might bear them away upon its wings. 

Where could be found a vent for these two classes of the 
community, so turbulent, if not so dangerous—the younger 
sons of tacksmen, and the tacksmen themselves, degraded 
from their rank? In some cases, discontent, in others pride, 
in others crime-—fear—jealousy—hate—love—disappoint- 
ment—any thing—every thing might render their absence 
from the ancestral territory desirable. But where were they 
to go? Not to the lowlands, if they were highlanders, for 
their lives; and not to the highlands, if they were lowland- 
ers. Not to another clan of the same country, whether high- 
land or lowland; for there, if received at all, it would be 
with the contempt due to recreants and deserters. Not to 








* I do not understand the distinction that is generally made be- 
tween the “proprietorship” and “stewardship” of the chief. 
The fact of his granting fiefs in perpetuity to the chieftains, 
or su’ mr eres to prove that he was considered the original 

roprietor. e circumstance of the clan deposing their chief 
which is not without example), doesnot bear upon the question ; 
is must be classed with political revolutions in larger societies ; 
and when it occurred with the consent, or through the agency, of 
the immediate relations, there would be no xt for interference 
on the pr awn gen g clans. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of was thus de by his own nearest kins- 
on account of the frantic ferocity of his disposition, and con- 
food for life in the family eastle, 





England, where a hedge of frontier spears opposed their en- 
trance ; and where, even if they did enter, the name they 
still loved and gloried in must be forgotten The sea alone 
was open, and the distant shores beyond ; and, therefore, was 
the continent flooded, season after season, year after year, 
with the proud, the haughty, the generous, the prodigal, the 
loved and hated, the bravest, the highest, and noblest of our 
Scottish youth, 

These causes of emigration, or at least of individual wan- 
derings, continued to exist in the highlands almost to our own 
day ; and as for those which in the low'ands sprung up in 
their stead, when a gradual modification had taken place in 
manners and institutions, through the admixture of foreign 
tribes with the original population—are they not written in 
the book of the chronicles of the kings of Scotland? 

The history of the country is a continuous narrative of the 
struggle of royalty with aristocracy, of family with family. 
No trump of liberty is heard, as in other regions, sounding 


through the land, to call the Pzor.e around the standard of | 


revolution. No permanent and noble occupation is thus af- 
forded for the minds and swords of the young, the. adventur- 
ous, and the desperate. The endless wars are wars of names 
and races. Proscription continually takes place; property 
changes hands as if by magic; and swords are transferred 
from one master to another. The weak, the conquered, the 
banished, all flock in crowds to the main shores of the ocean ; 
and there also resort the generous, the high-minded, and the 
ambitious, to seek a wider and less distracted field for their 
chivalry. . 

At every temporary cessation, also, of hostilities, great 
numbers of stirring spirits, who could not wait, and wenld 
not want, were obliged to seek employment for their swords 
on a foreign soil. Thus at the end of the civilgWagin 1573, 
a crowd of both officers and men, disgusted atthe prospect of 
the piping times of peace, passed oyer into the Low Countries, 
and in the service of the states coiled tly the military 
reputation of their country. 

But France, more espe » Was sure to become the ren- 
dezvous of the Scottish gentlemen on the occasion of any 
disgust at home; fdr there many of them had received their 
education. Blind Harry says of the famous Douglas of the 
Bleeding Heart, and his brother— 


In kas that they might the more advance, 
They quickly sent to the best schools in France ; 


and jority of the French schools continued to be ac- 
sos Scoiasd from that period (the era of Robert 
Bruce) till the Reformation. It was in going thither for his 
educatien that James I. was taken prisoner by the English. 
So late as the time of Charles II. we are informed by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, that the Scots who apply themselves to the sci- 
ences and the arts of war receive all their first education in 
France. 

When the two kingdoms were united under a Scottish mo- 
narch, who loved and favored his own countrymen, it was 
natural that many, at least of the higher rank, should follow 
their prince to the seat of government. Previous to that time 
the intercourse had been so limited, that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, according to the Bishop of London’s survey in 1567, 
the number of Scots in London and Westminster was only 
fifty-eight. After the death of James the estrangement re- 
commenced. The people shocked at the innovations in reli- 
gion, and the nobles mortified by the indifference of the new 
king, made common cause, and flew to arms with all their 
ancient readiness and rage. It was not till the union, when 
the two nations became one, that a full intermingling of the 
tides of population took place. 

That the proud, the noble, and the ambitious should resort 
to that portion of the country which is the seat of legislation 
—that all that is stirring and adventurous in the spirit of an 
ever-restless people should seek a field for action in the wider 
and richer plains of ihe south—is far from being wonderful. 


But not in England alone are our forays made! There is | 


hardly a country in the world—hardly a mountain, however 
wild—hardly a valley, however lonely—which bears not some 
impress of the footsteps of the wandering Scot. Influenced 
by national custom and example; instigated, perhaps, by 
some original peculiarity in the blood ; and warmed by the 
transmitted tales of our ancestors, we gird up our loins for 
travel. Poor at home, we put forth our hand upon the riches 
of the whole earth; ruined in business, we fling our knap- 
saek on our shoulder, and seek a new market and a kindlier 
fortune ; insulted or oppressed, we carry our broken sword 
and burning spirit to a more equal field; crossed in love, we 
dashed fiercely away the tear-drops from our eyes— 

There are maidens abroad more lovely by far, 

Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar! 

The earlier Scottish travellers, it may be supposed, were 

exclusively soldiers of fortune, whose maxim was— 


the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open; 


and, accordingly, it is in the profession of arms, which enjoys 
at once so large and so minute a share of the historian’s at- 
tention, that we find the most distinct traces of their destiny. 


aninieiiiianins 

French king who instituted a company of Scottish guards 
and Scottish gendarmes ; but as the same writers attribute 
also to this prince the establishment of standing armies, 
which, in fact, had been commenced by Philipe-Auguste two 
centuries and a half before, they are not entitled to implicit 
credit. At any rate, we are informed by others, that the 
Seottish guard, or king’s archers (so called from their being 
armed with bows and arrows) had existed long before—se 
early, in fact, as the reign of Saint Louis—and that it was 
Charles VII. who added some French companies to their 
numbers. 

The testimony borne to the conduct of the Scots in this 
situation by Claude Seysil, master of requests to Charles 
XIL., and aftersards archbishop of Turin, is very honorable. 

“The French,” says he, in his history of that prince, 
“have so ancient a friendship and alliance with the Scots, 
that of four hundred men appropriated for the king’s life- 
guards, there ere an hundred of the said nation, who are the 
nearest to his person, and in the night keep the keys of the 
apartment where he sleeps. There are, moreover, an hun- 
dred complete lancers, and two hundred yeomen of the said 
nation, besides several that are dispersed through the com- 
panies. And for so long a time as they have served in 
France, never hath there been one of them found that hath 
committed or done any fault against the kings or their state ; 
and they can make use of them as of their, own subjects.” 

The functions and prerogatives of these guards were as 
follows : 

It was the duty of two of them to assist at mass, sefmon, 
wespers, and ordinary meals with the king; and this number 
Was increased to six, at such high ceremonies as the recep- 
tion of ambassadors extraordinary—tovching publicly for the 
evil—creation of knights of the king’s order—and public en- 
tries of cities. On these occasions six of the Scois’ guard, 
three at each side, stood by the person of majesty. They 
kept, as already stated, the keys of the king’s apartment ; 
and they had charge of the choir of the church, and of the 
boats of passage when the king crossed a river. The keys of 
such cities as the king entered publicly were delivered to 
them. They attended at the coronations, marriages, and 
funerals of the kings, and at the baptism and funerals of the 
royal children. The coronation robe belonged of right to 
their captain, when the king died. They attended his effigy, 
and carried his body to the grave. 

In the reign of Henri II. several other foreigners were ad- 
mitted into the Scottish Guards, which seems to have given 
great offence. A deputation from the states of Scotland re- 
monstrated with the king, and he granted a breviate, the ore 
ginal of which is still extant, dated 28th June, 1558, promis- 
ing that in future no person should be suffered to enter this 
charmed circle who was not at once a Scot and a scion of a 
good family. The royal word, however, was not binding 
upon his successor; and repeated remonstrances of the same 
nature were made by queen Mary, James VI., and the privy 
council of Scotland in 1599. At that date, notwithsianding, 
three fourths of the body continued Scots; but the change 
was not so mere an accident, as it appeared ; and by almost 
imperceptible degrees, as the Scots died off their places were 
filled by Frenchmen, till at length nothing remained but the 
name of the guards, and the answer to the roll-call ‘“ Here!” 








A DALECARLIAN WEDDING. 

It was on a Saturday evening, preceding the day of the nup- 
tial ceremony; the guests arrived in groups, their number ex- 
ceeding two hundred persons ; they were received in the house 
of the bride elect, where they deposited hams of bacon and of 
rein-deer, butter, cheese, game, beer, and eau de rie, which 
they had brought in their waggons to contribute to the feast. 
After having exchanged courtesies with the master of the 
house, and refreshed themselves, they were conducted sueces- 
sively to the houses of the neighbors, where their lodging had 
been prepared. About seven o’clock in the evening, the fu- 
ture bride set off in a waggon, accompanied by her father and 
a few relations, to the residence of the clergyman, where she 
was to sleep, in order to be in the greater readiness for the fol- 
lowing morning. The intended husband, accompanied by his 
family, and by the whole crowd of guests, arrived early in the 
morning at the vicar’s house, and then the order of the cere- 
mony was laid down. 

The beadle, with whip in hand, to drive away the cattle, 
opened the procession ; he was followed by three musicians, 
playing on the Dalecarlian violin—a large and ill-formed in- 
strument made by the country people ; it had only three strings, 
and a finger board, and used much after the fashion of the com- 
mon violin. The bridegroom came next, dressed with the utmost 
splendor, having on each side one of his nearest relations, and 
the rudiman or mayor of the district. The bridegroom’s sup- 
porters, to the number of eight or ten, preceded an equal num- 
ber of brides-maids. The latter were dressed in green petti 
coats, with long black waistcoats or jackets ; several strings of 





Tt is said by some authors that Charles VII. was the first 


glass beads eurrounded their necks, and their fingers were or- 
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namented with rings in gaudy settings. Their long treses 
were trained to the crown of the head, from whenve hung an | 
innumerable multitude of ribbons of all colors, the lower ex- | 
tremities of which were embroidered in silver or in gold. 
Lastly came the bride, coviucted by her aunt; she was a young 
and beautiful female; her robe was of black silk, her head sur- 
mounted by a crown of silver-gilt, with ornaments of the same 
metal; her hair curled and intermixed with ribbons, floated 
upon her neck, which was decorated, like those of her com- 
panions, with a profusion of glass beads and other ornaments ; 


gloves embroidered with extreme care, and a neck-kerchief en- 
riched with all the brilliance which caprice had been able to 
devise, completed this singular yet graceful costume. 

They arrived at the church, where the young couple imme- 
diately received from the priest the nuptial benediction. After 
the holy office the party proceeded to the house of the bride's 
They were 
; the for- 


father, where the marriage was to be celebrated: 
received at the entrance by the mother and the cook 
mer introduced the guests into the apartments arranged for 
them ; the latter laid hold of the bride, and took her into the 
kitchen, where she made her taste the meats which she had 
prepared. This custom, the motive of which is unknown, ori- 
ginates doubtless in some of the aneient superstitions. 
The.young wife was placed at table between her busband 
and the clergyman; the rudiman on one side, about half way | 
down, opposite the father. The table was covered with a cloth,| 
remarkable for the fineness of its texture, and for the whiteness 
of its appearance ; the dishes and the service were of a hand- | 
some pattern, blue and white; the knives and forks of steel, { 
sharp and bright; nosegays of the finest flowers covered the | 
table; the floor was strewed with green branches of pine, birch, | 
The repast was most abundant, though not 
When it | 


and field flowers. 
recherché ; appetite and mirth did the honors of it. 
was time to draw the cloth, the young bride arose, as did also 
the rudiman ; the musicians who had played during the dinner, 
placed themselves at their head, and this little procession went 
round the table. The young female took u silver cup, which 
an attendant filled with eaw-de-vie, she offered it to every guest 
in turn, and each one emptied it. Then the rudiman present- 
eda plate, into which every person put an offering, or promis- 
ed to give something to assist the establishment of the young 
couple. All these gifts, as fast and according as they were 
offered, were proclaimed with a loud voice by the rudiman, and 
which continually played the same air 
during this ceremony, called shank leten ; shenk, feast, and 
leten, song—the song of the feast. The young wife, on receiv- 
ing each gift, replied to the health which accompanied it, “ God 


by flourishes of music, 


preserve you! It is my health and that of my danneman.” The 
word danneman means a free peasant and proprietor of the soil 


which he cultivates. 
During dinner, one of the musicians played the part of buf- 
foou, and endeavored to amuse the company with all sorts of 





tricks more or less ridiculous ; sometimes he disguised himself | 
to produce the greater effect. 

At length the ball commenced. The clergyman opened it 
with the young bride. Their dance was a kind of slow and | 
grave waltz; each couple turned, upon the place, varying from | 
one grave step, to two steps of dancing. In about an hour, 
when the dancing began to be more lively, eight or ten young 
girls went out with the bride, and conducted her to her hus- | 
band 

I departed, but I understood that the feast would be prolong- 





I was informed that the young female | 
made presents of ribbons, thread, mittens, and other trifles; 


ed for several days. 


that the young men went to cut the strongest saplings in the 


forest, which they planted in the court; and that on this occa- 
sion the young husbaud received them atthe door, where he 
presented them with eauw-de-vie. On one of the last evenings 
of these nuptials, he was lifted in his turn by his comrades and 
Finally, on the last day, the scul- 
lion boy comes with a piteous air, he exhibits in one hand an 
Every one under- 


carried to his young bride. 


empty pan, and holds m the other a spigot. 
stands this language, and sees clearly that the kettle is upset. 
Then, with regret, all the guests separate, and return to their 
A. DAUMONT, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
JOUN METCALF. 

We almost invariably find that nature, in withholding from 
man the benefit of one sense, compensates the deficiency by 
the superior perfection in which she bestows others. The 
extraordinary particulars related in the following pages strik- 
ingly exemplify this observation, and slow to what a degree 


homes 








| the powerof habit, and a good understanding, are capable 
| of overcoming impediments apparently insurmountable. 


| taught music, in which he made great proficiency, though the 


| he was taught to regret th 


| his retreat from a plumb-tree, in which he had been surprised 


| diversion. 


For 
instance, who would expect to find a man, totally blind from 
his infancy, superintending the building of bridges and the 
construction of high roads, an occupation for which his defect 
would seem to have wholly disqualified him. These, howev- 
er, were undertakings that Meicalf successfully executed, 
and that, with many singular adventures in which he engag- 
ed, cannot fail to excite no small degree of astonishment and 
admiration. 

John Metcalf was born in 1717, at Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire. At the age of four years, his parents, who were 
laboring people, put him to school, where he continued two 
years, when he was seized with the small-pox, which depriv- 
ed him of his sight in spite of all the means that were em- 
ployed for .ts preservation. 

About six months after his recovery, he was able to go 
from his father’s house to the end of the street, and to return 
without a guide; and in about three years he could find his 
way alone to any part of Knaresborough. About this period 
he began to associate with boys of his own age, among whom 
he acted a distinguished part in the juvenile pranks of taking 
bird’s nests, and robbing orchards. As his father kept horses, 
he learned to ride, and soon became a good horseman, a gal- 
lop being his favorite pace. Atthe age of thirteen he was 





cry of a hound or a harrier was more congenial to {his taste 
than the sound of an instrument. He kept hounds of his 
own, and frequently hanted with Mr. Woodburn of Knares- 
borough, who kept a pack, and was always very desirous of 
Metealf's company in the chase. 

Whea about fourteen years old, his activity, and the suc- 
cess with Which his enterprises were usually attended, led | 
him to imagine that he might undertake any thing without | 
danger, and greatly con him for the want of sight; but | 
defect by a severe wound he re- 
ceived in consequence of a fall\int@agravel-pit, while making 


by the owner. 

About the period, 1731, he learned to swim, and soon be- 
came so very expert, that his companions.did not choose to 
come near him in the water, it being his to seize, 
plunge them to the bottom, and swim over them by way of 

In this year two men being drowned i the deeps 
of the river Nidd, Metcalf was employed to seek foritheir 
bodies, and succeeded in bringing up one of them. 

A friend of his, named Barker, having carried two 
of yarn to wash at that river, they were swept away by a 
sudden swelling of the current, and carried through the arches 
of the bridge which stands on a rock. A little below there 
is a piece of still water, supposed to be about twenty-one feet 
in depth; as soon as the yarn came to this place it sunk.— 
Metcalf promised his friend to recover his yarn, but the latter 
smiled at the supposed absurdity of the attempt. He, how- 
ever, procured some long cart-ropes, fixed a hook at one end, | 
and leaving the other to be held by some persons on the high | 
| bridge, he descended, and by degrees recovered the whole of | 
the yarn. 

He continued to practise on the violin till he was able to 
play country dances. During the winter season he perform- 
ed as a waiter at Knaresborough, with three others ; he like- 
wise attended the assemblies which were held every fortnight, 
and frequented many other places where there was public 
| dancing. 

Notwithstanding this application, he found opportunity for 
playing his neighbors a number of mischievous tricks, and 
for along time escaped suspicion. At length, however, his 
| expertness became known, and when any arch trick had been 
played, it was always the first inquiry where Metcalf was at 
the time 

Though he was fully engaged he still retained his fondness 
for hunting, and also began to keep game-eocks. Whenever 
| he went toa cock-pit, it was bis custom to place himself on 
| the lowest seat, near some friend who was a good judge, and 
who, by certain motions. enabled him to bet, hedge, &c. 





In 1732, he was invited to Harrowgate, to play at the as- 
sembly, as successor to’a poor old man, who, borne down by 
the weight of one hundred years, began to play too slow for 
country dances. Here he was well received by the visiting 
nobility and gentry. In this employment he passed his even- 
ings, and the mornings he spent in cocking, hunting, and 
coursing. About this period, also, he bought a horse, and 
often ran him for small plates ; and his engagements increas- 
ing, he took a partner, who was likewise a good performer. 


In summer he often played at bowls, and, singular as it 
may seem, was frequently the winner ; cards likewise began 
to engage his attention, and he generally won the majority of 
the games. But these achievements were far from being the 
limits of his anbition or capacity, for he now began to attend 
the races at York, and other places; at the raceground he 
commonly rode in among the crowd, and was often success- 
ful in his bets, in which he was however assisted by several 
gentlemen to whom he was known. 

Having once matched one of his horses to run three miles 


| ton to pay him a visit in 





for a considerable wager, and the parties agreeing each to 
ride his own horse, they set up posts at certain distances on 
the Forest Moor, describing a circle of one mile ; having con- 
sequently to go three times round the course. Under the 
idea that Metcalf would be unable to keep the course, great 
odds were laid against him. His ingenuity furnished him 
with an expedient in this dilemma. He procured some belis, 
and placing a man with one of them at each post, was ena- 
bled by the ringing to judge when to ttrn. By this contrivance, 
and the superior speed of his horse, he came in winner, amid 
the applause of all present, excepting those who. had betied 
against him. 

At different times he bought horses to sell them again, 
which he often did with a large profit, so accurate was his 
judgment. 

In 1738, Metcalf attained the age of twenty-one ; he was 
extremely robui,, and six feet one inch and a half in height. 


| He about this time acquired considerable celebrity as a pugilist 


from the following circumstance. A friend of his being insult- 
ed in a public house by a man, who, from his ferocious tem- 
per and great strength, was ‘the general dread of the neigh- 
borhood, Metcalf bestowed on him such discipline as soon 
extorted a cry of mercy. 

Returning one day on foot from Harrowgate, he had pro- 
ceeded about a mile, when he was overtaken by a Knares- 
borough man on horseback, who proposed for two shillings 
worth of punch to let him ride im turn, dividing thé distances 
equally. Metcalf agreed, upon condition that he should have 
the first ride, to which his townsman assented, on these terms 
—that he should ride a little beyond Poppleton Field, where 
| on his right-hand he would see a gate, to which he should 
| fastenthe horse. Metcalf, however, rode forward to Knares- 
borough, which was seventeen miles from the place where he 
left his fellow-travelier. The latter was greatly enraged at 
being obliged to walk so far, but Metcalf pleading i in excuse 
that he never saw the gate, the man found it his interest to 
join in the laugh. 

He was now in the prime of life, and possessed a peculiar 
archness of disposition, with an uncommon flow of spirits, 
and an unparalleled contempt of danger ; and though his con- 
duct was long marked by a variety of mischievous tricks, yet 
he afterwards planned and brought to perfection several 
schemes, both of private and public utility. 

When the Harrowgate season was over, Metcalf always 
remained a few days, and passed his evening at one or other 
~of the different inns. At the Royal Oak, now the %-anby, 
lie attracted the notice of Miss Benson, the landlady’s daugh- 
ter, whose constant attemion and kindness soon inspired him 
witha rocal affection. Knowing, however, that her mo- 
ther w oppose their union, various successful devices 
were ——. * conceal their mutual partiality and frequent 
meetings 
valf to quit not only the object of his attachment, but likewise 
that part of the country. 

Among Metealf’s 
whose sister lived wit 
in her usual jocular way. 














jntances were two young men, 
housekeeper. One evening, 
pprizeds Metcalf of her inten- 
him to leave his 
door unlocked. Knowing the mirthful 
female, he was inclined to consider this as a 
other hand thinking it possible that a real assi 
be intended, and being too gallant to disappomt 
told her he would obey her orders. The lady was 
to her appointment, and the consequence of her imprudence 
was evident in a few months. She entreated Metcalf to mar- 
ty her, but she having made the first advances, he did not 
feel his conscience interested, and refused. Her only resource 
was to apply to the parish, which finding she had done, he 
with some difficulty obtained an interview with Miss Benson, 
proceeded to Whitby, and went on board an allum-ship bound 
to London. 

After an absence of seven months, he returned to Knares- 
borough, where he found the woman who had been the eause 
of his journey comfortably situated, and not inclined to trouble 
him. During his absence a Mr. Dickinson had paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Benson, and now urged his suit with such 
ardour, that the banns were published, and the wedding-day 
appointed to the no small mortification of Metcalf, who thought 
himself secure ofher affection. Though he loved her tender- 
ly, his pride prevented him from manifesting his feelings, or 
attempting to prevent the match. 

On the day preceding that on which the nuptials were to 
be solemnized, Metcalf riding past the Royal Oak, was ac- 
costed with, “‘ One wants to speak with you.” He immedi- 
ately turned towards the stable of the Oak, and there, to his 
joy and surprise, he found the object of his love, who had 
sent her mother’s servant to call him. After some explana- 
tion an elopement was resolved upon, which Metcalf, with the 
assistanee of a friend, effected that night, and the next morn- 
ing they were united. The confusion of his rival, who had 
provided an entertaimment for two hundzed people, may easily 
be conceived. 

Mrs. Benson being much enraged at her daughter's con- 
duct, refused either to see her or to give up her clothes; nor 
was she reconciled to her till she was delivered of her second 


vent, however, occurred, which obliged Met- , 
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child, on which occasion she stood sponsor to it, and present- 
ed Metcalf with twenty guineas. 

He now purchased a house at Knaresborough, and contin- 
ued to play at Harrowgate during the season. He likewise 
set up a four-wheeled chaise, and a one-horse chair, for pub- 
lic accommodation, which were the first of the kind kept 
there. These vehicles he kept two summers, but the inn- 
keepers beginning to run chaises, he relinquished that scheme, 
and with it racing and hunting. He then bought horses and 
went to the coast for fish, which he took to Leeds and Man- 
chester, and was so indefatigable, that he wonld frequently 
walk for two nights and a day with little orno rest. But the 
profits of this busiriess being small, and the fatigue excessive, 
he soon abandoned that likewise. 

At the commencement of the rebellion in 1745, he exchang- 
ed his situation as violin ylayer at Harrowgate, for the profes- 
sion of arms. This singular event was brought about in the 
following manner :— 

William Thornton, Esq. of Thornville, having resolved to 
raise a company at his own expense, asked Metcalf, who was 
well known to him, whether he would join the company about 
to be raised, and whether he knew of any spirited fellows 
likely to make good soldiers. Upon his replying in the affir- 
mative,the was appointed assistant to a sergeant,and in two 
days raised one hundred and forty men, out of whom the 
captain drafted sixty-four, the number of privates he wanted. 

With this company, among whom was Metcalf, as musi- 
cian, Captain Thornton joined the army under Gen. Wade. 
In the first battle in which they were engaged, twenty of the 
men, the lieutenant and ensign, were made prisoners, and 
the captain himself very narrowly escaped. 

Metcalf, afier a variety of 4dventures, rejoined his patron, 
and was always in the field during the different engagements 
which succeeded. After the battle of Culloden, he returned 
to his family at Knaresborough. 

Being again at liberty to choose his occupation, he attend- 
ed Harrowgate as usual. During his Scotch expedition he 
had become acquainted with various articles manufactured in 
that country, and judging that he might dispose of some of 
them to advantage in England, he repaired in the spring to 
Scotland, and furnished himself with a variety of cotton and 
worsted articles, for which he found a ready sale in his native 
country. Among a thousand articles he knew what each 
cost him, from a particular mode of marking them. He also 
dealt in horses, directing his choice by feeling the animal ; 
and engaged pretty deeply in’the contraband irade,the profits 
of which were then much more considerable than the risk. 

In the year 1751, he commenced a new employ; he ~ 
up a stage-wagon between York and Knaresboreughy bei 
the first on that road, and drove it himself twicéa wat i in 


the summer, and one in winter. This busi with the 
occasional conveyance of army baggage, emp his atten- 
tion till the period for his first cont wt the making of 







roads ; which suiting him better, he every other 
pursuit. A 

During his leisure hours he bad ied mensuration in a 
way peculiar to himself; and certain of the girth and 
length of any pi = oem he was able accurately to re- 
duce its contents to DD foot and inches, and could bring the di- 


mensions ‘building into yards and feet. 
The figst piece of road he made was about three miles of 
bet Fearnsby and Minskip. The materials for the 


were to be procured from one gravel-pit; he therefore 

ided deal boards, and erected a temporary house at the 

pit, took a dozen horses to the place, fixed racks and man- 
rs, and hired a house for his men at Minskip. He often 
walked from Knaresborough in the morning with four or five 
stone of meat on his shoulders, and joined his men by six 
o'clock. He completed the road much sooner than was ex- 
pected, to the entire satisfaction of the surveyor and trustees. 

Soon after this he contracted for building a bridge at 
Boroughbridge, which he completed with great credit to his 
abilities. ‘The business of making roads, and building and 
repairing bridges in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire, he continued with great success till the year 1792, 
when he returned to his native county. 

In the summer of 1788, he lost his wife in the sixty-first 
year of her age, and the fortieth of their union, leaving four 
children. She was interred in the churchyard of Stockport, 
in Cheshire, where she then resided. 

After some unsuccessful speculations in the cotton trade, 
Metcalf returned’to Yorkshire, and for want of other engage- 
ments, he bought hay to sell again, measuring the stacks with 
his arms, and having learned the height, he could readily tell 
what number of square yards were contained in a stack of 
any value between five and one hundred pounds. Some- 
times he bought a little wood standing, and if he could get 
the girth and height, would calculate the solid eontents. 

In addition to this brief history of the life of this singular 
character, the reader will not be displeased to find the follow- 
ing anecdotes, which are of a nature too extraordinary to be 
omitted :-— 

Metcalf had learned to walk and ride very readily through 
most of the streets of York ; and being once in that city, as 
he was passing the George, the landlord called to him, and 


op a ide 





informed him that a gentleman in the house wanted a guide 
to Harrowgate, adding, “I know you can do as well as any 
one.” To this proposal Metcalf agreed upon condition that 
his sitvation should be kept secret from the gentleman, who 
might otherwise be afraid to trust him. The stranger was 
soon ready, and they set off on horseback, Metcalf taking the 
lead. When they came te Allerton-Mauleverer, the gentle- 
man inquired whose large house that was on the right, to 
which Metcalf replied without the least hesitation. A little 
farther the road is crossed by that from Wetherby to 
Boroughbridge, and runs along by the lofty brick wall of | 
Allerton-park. A road led out of the park opposite to the | 
gate upon Knaresborough road, which Metcalf was afraid of | 
missing ; but perceiving the current of wind that came through | 
the park gate, he readily turned his horse towards the oppo- 
siteone. Here he found some difficulty in. opening the gate, 
in consequence, as he imagined, of some alteration that had 
been made in the Langing of it, as he had not been that way 
for several months. 
claimed, “‘ Confound thee, thou always goes to the heel of 
the gate instead of the head.” The gentleman observed that 
his horse was rather awkward, but that his own mare was 
good at coming up toa gate, on which Metcalf cheerfully 


permitted him to perform that office. Passing through Knares- | 


borough, they entered the forest which was then unenclosed, 
nor was there as yet any turnpike road upon it. 


eda light, and asked what it was. Metealftook it for grant- 


ed that his companion had seen what is kalled a Will-o’-the- | 


Wisp, which frequently appears in a low and swampy spot, 
near the road ; but fearful of betraying himself, did not.ask 
in what direction the light lay. To divert his attentiom from 


this object, he asked him if he did not see two - hts, one to | 


the right, the other to the left. The strangem 


saw but one, on the right. ‘ Wellthen, siz,” says Metcalf, 


“that is Harrowgate.” Having/@itrived at their journey’s | 
end, they stopped at the house sow called the Granby, where 
Metcalf, being well acq@aimeed with the place, led both the | 


horses into the stable,and then went into the house, where 


he found his fellowstraveller comfortably seated over a tan- | 
Metcalf took | 


kard of negus, in which he pledged his guide. 
it of him, very readily the first time, but the second time he 
was rath 
the landlord to explain what his companion was yet ignorant 
of. The latter hinted to the landlord his suspicion that his 
must have taken a great quantity of spirits sinee their 
arrival, upon which the landlord inquired his reason for enter- 
taining such an opinion—* I judge so,” replied the traveller, 
from the appearance of his eyes.” —* Eyes ! bless you, sir! 
do not you know that he is blind?” ‘ What do you mean 
by that ?”—“ I mean, sir, that he cannot see !”—* Blind ! 
gracious God !""—“ Yes, sir, as blind as a stone, by heaven !” 


The stranger desired Metcalf to be called, and upon his con- | 


firming the landlord’s account: ‘ Had I known that,” said 
he, “‘I would not have ventured with you for a hundred 
pounds.”—“ And I, sir,” said Metcalf, “‘ would not have lost 
my way forathousand.” The services of the evening were 
rewarded with two guineas, and a plentiful entertainment the 
next day by the gentleman, who considered thir circumstance 
as the most extraordinary adventure he had ever met with. 

During Metcalf’s residence in London, he found out several 
gentlemen who were in the habit of visiting Harrowgate, and 
among the rest Colonel Liddelt, member of parliament for 
Berwick, who gave him a general invitation to the house.— 
This gentleman, on his return from London to the North, 
was accustomed to make a stay of a few weeks at Harrow- 
gate, and before his departure he proposed to Metcalf to take 
him down, either on the top of his carriage, or behind it.— 
Metcalf declined the offer with thanks, assuring the colonel 
that he could with ease walk as far in a day as he would 
choose to travel. They accordingly started on Monday at 
noon; and he actually arrived at the end of every stage before 
the colonel, with whom he stopped during the night. On 
coming to Wetherby, he, as usual, arrived at the inn before 
the colonel, informing the landlord that he might expect the 
latter. This being Saturday night, the colonel proposed 
halting at Wetherby till Monday, but Metcalf continued his 
route to Knaresborough that night, and on the Monday be 
met him, according to promise, at Harrowgate. 

Metcalf happened once to be at Scriven, at the house of 
one Green, an innkeeper, where two persons had a dispute 
concerning some sheep, which one of them had put into the 
pen-fold. The owner of the sheep, a townsman of Metcalf's, 
appeared to be ill-treated by the other party, who wished to 
take an unfair advantage. Metcalf perceiving that they were 
not likely to agree about the damages, departed. It being 
about midnight, he resolved to perform a good turn for his 
friend before he went home. The pen-fold being walled 
around, he climbed over, and laying hold of the sheep one 
after the other, he fairly threw them over the wall. The 
difficulty of the undertaking increased as the number dimi- 
nished, as they were not so ready to catch; but not deterred 
by that circumstance, he completed the business. On the 
return of that day, when the pen-fold was found untenanted, 
though the door was fast locked, a considerable degree of 


Therefore, backing his horse, he ex- | 


Having | 
proceeded a little way upon the forest, the gentleman observ- | 


that he | 


of his mark. He therefore withdrew, leaving | 


surprise was excited, and various conjectures were formed 
relative to the rogues who had liberated the sheep: but Met- 
calf passed unsuspected, and enjoyed the joke in silence. 

Passing once through Halifax, he stopped at an inn called 
the Broad Stone. The landlord's son, and some others who 
frequented Harrowgate, having heard of Metcalf’s . exploits, 
expressed a wish to play at cards with him. He consented, 
and a pack was sent for, which he requested permission to 
examine ; but as the landlord was his friend, he could rely 
| Upon him to prevent any deception. They began, and Met- 
calf beat four of them in turn, playing for liquor only. Not 
} Satisfied with this, some of the company proposed to play for 

money, and at shilling whist Metcalf won fifteen shillings. — 
| The losing party then proposed to play double or quit, but he 

declined playing for more than half-a-guinea points. At 

length yielding to their importunity, he engaged for guineas 
| and being favored by fortune, he won ten and a shilling for 
| liquor each game. The loser taking up the cards, went out, 
and soon returned with eight guineas more, which quickly 
followed the other ten. 

Among the numerous roads which Metcalf contracted to 
make, was part of the Manchester road from Blackmoor to 
Standish-foot. As it was not marked out, the surveyor, con- 
trary to expectation, took it over deep marshes, out of which 
| it was the opinion of the trustees that it would be necessary 
to dig the earth till they came to a solid bottom. This plan 
appeared tu Metcalf extremely tedious and expensive, and 
| liable to other disadvantages. He therefore argued the point 
privately with the surveyor, and several other gentlemen, but 
|.they were all immoveable in their former opinion. At their 
next meeting Metcalf attended, and addressed them in the 
following manner: ‘Gentlemen, I propose to make the road 
over the marshes after my own plan, and if it does not an- 
swer, I will be at the expense of making it over again after 
| yours.” To this proposal they assented. Having engaged 
to complete nine miles in ten months, he began in six diffe- 
rent parts, having nearly four hundred men employed. One 
of the places was Pule and Standish Common, which was a 
| deep bog, and over which it was thought impracticable to 
make any road. Here he cast it fourteen yards wide, and 
raised it in a circular form. The water, which in many pla- 
ces ran across t he road, he carried off by drains; but found 
the greatest difficulty in conveying stones to the spot on ac- 
count of the softness of the ground. Those who passed that 
way to Huddersfield-market were not sparing of their censure 
of the undertaking, and even doubted whether it would ever 
be completed. Having, however, levelled the piece to the 
end, he ordered his men to collect heather or ling, and bind 
| it in round bundles which they could span with their hands. 
These bundles were placed close together, and another row 
| laid over them, upon which they were well pressed down and 
| covered with stone and gravel. This piece, being about half 
a mile in length when completed, was so remarkably fine, 
| that any person might have gune over in winter unshod with- 
out being wet; and though other parts of the road soon 
wanted repairs, this needed none for twenty years. 

These particulars concerning this extraordinary man, and 
useful member of of society, are taken from a narrative pub- 
lished by himself, since his return to his native country. He 
there fixed his residence at Spofforth near Wetherby, with a 
daughter and son-in-law who kept his house. Happy in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, he declined engaging 
agin inthe mere active occupations to which he had been 
accustomed. He died in the year 1810, at the advanced age 
of 94. 
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A Winter in the West. Bya New Yorker. 2 vols. 12mo. (pp 

683.) New York. Harper & Brothers. 1835. 

It has often been considered a matter of surprise, and some 
have even added of indignation, that we should be so anxiously 
alert to make enquiries concerning foreign nations, so desirons 
to know their extent, population, climate, productions, and all 
the various et cetera which are requisite in forming an advan- 
tageous intercourse with them; whilst we preserve a perfect 
apathy as to similar matters in the interior of our states. Now 
we consider such surprise or indignation to be very ill applied, 
when we come to examine the circumstances under which 
such apparent apathy may be said to exist. Be it recollected 
that the population of our country is thin, and greatly scattered, 
with the exception of such as dwell im a few of our principal 
eities; that our means of travelling in the interior—away from 
the navigable rivers, is difficult, from the want of good roads, 
and stated resting places ;—that the inhabitants of our cities are 
all merchants, actively employed in positive commerce with 
foreign nations; thatthe inhabitants of the interior will for their 
own sakes do their utmost to facilitate the carriage of their 
commodities down te the sea ports; that both merchants and 
scholars are to be found at the latter places, eager to make en- 
quiries of the strangers who thus visit them from afar, as to all 
the peculiarities of physical and moral subsistance; and that 





} individual wealth and abstract curiosity have not yet joined their 
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stimuli in any very great degree, to urge to the possession of been almost impossible, notwithstanding the large fires kept 


such information for mere satisfactions, sake. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is no deficiency of welcome, 
nor disparagement of the obligation, due to those who have 
ventured upon so difficult a task as that of exploring the regions 


of the far west. On the contrary, the public are ready enough 
to acknowledge the service, when it is performed in the true 
spirit of enquiry, having general benefit for its object, at d being 
conducted by the aands of science, literature, and discrimina- 
tion. Whenawork appears under such circumstances, it is 
hailed with general greetings, examined with that attention 
which self-interest is calculated to bestow upon it, and then its 


authenticity must depend partly upon these internal evidences 


of correctness which are evident enough to the careful and dis- 
cerning reader, and partly upon its accordance with works of 
previously acknowledged truth. 


If the foregoing arguments are correct, we know not any 
account of American travels that has stronger claims to at 
least a prima facie welcome, than “a winter iu the west.”— 
They have not been undertaken with the insidious motive of 
“spying out the nakedness of the land,” but to enquire out its 
capabilities : there was no desire in the traveller of reporting 
in a captious_or querulous manner deficiencies in refinement, 
or comparisons with the manners of courts and cities. but to 
describe the experience of various kinds, which had been made 
by settlers in different regions and under conflicting cireum- 
stances. There was no secret mission to establish a speculation, 
and to disparage every thing that did not harmonize. with that 
private desire, but a determination to weigh in the balance of 
reason and reflection every phenomenon before it should be 
reported as the foundation of an opinion. They were not the 
wanderings of an illiterate outcast from socieiy, but the travels 
of a man of letters, and one, of connexions that could introduce 
him to the knowledge of every thing worthy of observation; final- 
ly,they are not the productien of a mere matter-of-fact, plodding 
gazer, but of one imbued with a large portion of poetic fervor, 
of one who could view with the eye of the mind, who could 
elevate lis thoughts into “the heaven of heavens,” and draw 
“ empyreal air.” 

We will not pretend to hide our opinion that sometimes this 
able writer has drawn somewhat too largely from that more ele- 
vated bank, and that like all others who soar far aloft, he has 
been occasionally visionary as he looked down from his emi- 
nence upon mere earthly things. But it would be equally un- 
fair to suppress our conviction, that asa whole it is a production 
of immense value to the public. The tide of emigration is ra- 
pidly and naturally setting towards the west, and it much be- 
hoves settlers, who are too generally persons with but slender 
capital, to have some previous acquaintance with the regions 
and the people among which and whom their labors and their 
future years are tobe employed. It may have the salutary 
effect of restraimng some from going into difficulties against 
which they feel themselves unqualified to contend ; it may have 
the equally salutary effect of stimulating others, who, conscious 
of bold and vigorous spirits, and of indomitable resolution, see- 
ing and discerning the local excellences there described, move 


up by an attentive landlord, to prevent the ink from freezing 
while using it, and one’s fingers become so numb in a very 
few moments when thus exercised, that, after vainly trying 
to write in gloves, I have thrown by my pen, and joined the 
group, composed of all the household, around the bar-room 
fire. This room, which is an old log-cabin aside of the main 
house, is one of the most comfortable places in town, and is, 
of course, much frequented ; business being, so far as one 
can judge from the concourse that throng it, nearly at a stand 
still. Several persons have been severely frost-bitten in pas- 
sing from door to door ; and not to mention the quantity of 
poultry and pigs that have been frozen, an ox, I am told, has 
perished from cold in the streets at noonday. An occasional 
Indian, wrapped in bis blanket, and dodging about from store 
to store afier a dram of whiskey, or a muffled-up Frenchman, 
driving furiously in his cariole on the river, are almost the 
only human beings abroad ; while the wolves, driven in by 
the deep snows which preceded this severe weather, troop 
through the town after nightfall, and may be heard howling 
continually in the midst of it. 

The situation of Chicago, on the edge of the Grand Prairie, 
with the whole expanse of Lake Michigan before it, gives the 
freezing winds from the Rocky Mountains prodigious effect, 
and renders a degree of temperature which in sheltered situa- 
tions is but little felt, almost painful here. 

‘The bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many a mile about, 
There’s scarce a bush.’ 

The town lies upon a dead level, along the banks of a nar- 
row forked river,and is spread over a wide extent of surface 
to theishores of the lake, while vessels of considerable draught 
of wat@ficany by means of the river, unload in the centre of 
the place. I believe I have already mentioned that four-fifths 
of the population have come in since last spring; the erec- 
tion of new buildings.d@fing the summer has been in the 
same proportion ; and although a place of such mushroom 
growth can, of course, boast efbut solid improvement in 
the way of building, yet contraets haye been made for the 
ensuing season which must soon give Chicago much of that 
metropolitan appearance it is destined so promptly to assume. 
As a place of business, its situation at thécentral head of the 
Mississippi Valley will make it the New Orleans,ofthe north 
—and its easy and close intercourse with the most flourish- 
ing eastern cities will give it the advantage, as its ital in- 
creases, of all their improvements in the mode of living. ~ 

There is one improvement to be made, however, in 
section of the country, which will greatly influence the per- 
manent value of property in Chicago. I allude to a canal 
from the head of Lake Michigan to the head of steam naviga- 
| ton on the Illinois, the route of which has been leng since 
| sarwoyed. The distance to be overcome is something like 

ninety miles; and when you remember that the head-waters 
of the Illinois rise within eleven miles of Chicago River, and 
that a level plain of not more than eight feet elevation above 
the latter is the only intervening obstacle, you can conceive 
how easy it would be to drain Lake Michigan into the Mis- 
sissippi by this route; boats of eighteen tons having actually 
passed over the intervening prairie at high water. Lake Mi- 
chigan, which is several feet above Lake Erie, would afford 
such a never-failing body of water that it would keep steam- 
boats afloat on the route in the driest season. St. Louis 
would then be brought comparatively near to New York, 
while two-thirds of the Mississippi Valley, would be supplied 
by this route immediately from the markets of the latter. This 





steadfastly on their purpose, and become at oneé the lords of | canal is the only remaining link wanting to complete the 


the soil, and the useful citizens of the state. 

Many of the letters in these volumes came before the public 
about a year ago, through the medium of an Evening paper in 
this city. They have already received the meed of general 


most stupendous chain of inland communication in the world. 
I had a long conversation this morning, on the subject, with 
Major H., the United States’ engineer, who is engaged in 
superintending the construction of a pier at this place. He 
was polite enough to sketch the main features of the route 








approbation, and are a sort of security for the general tenor of | with his pencil, in such a manner as to make its feasibility 


the work. We can aver that there is no material falling off in 
any part; but, on the contrary, occasional passages are of even 
a touching nature. Perhaps the most interesting portions, on 


the score of utility, are those which describe the northern parts 


of Indiana and Illinois, and the southern part of Michigan. 


| very apparent. The canal would pass for the whole distance 
through a prairie country, where every. production of the 
field and the garden can be raised with scarcely any toil, and 
where the most prolific soil in the world requires no other 
preparation for planting than passing the plough over its 
bosom. The most effectual mode of making this canal would 


| 
' 


The two latter have often been represented as superior dis-| be to give the lands along its banks to an incorporated com- 


tricts for the Agricultural settler, with a prospect at no very 


pany, who should construct the work within a certain time. 


distant period of their becoming equally so in a commercial The matter is now merely agitated at elections as a political 


point of view. 


cidentally has shewn that the town of Chicago, hitherto but 


Mr. Hoffman has well illustrated this, anc in- 


handle.” 


If Mr. Hoffman be correct in his view of the Indian charac- 


little known, may ere long become the emporium of an im- ter, then rust our distinguished novelist, Cooper, have drawn 
mense trade. We feel inclined to give one of his remarks on | PO” his imagination more than reality for his representations 


this subject. 


“ Chicago, Illinois, Jan. 10, 1834. 

I have been here more than ten days, without fulfilling the 
promise given in my last. It has been so cold, indeed, as 
almost to render writing impracticable in a place so comfort- 
less. ‘The houses were built with such rapidity, during the 
summer, as to be mere shells; and the thermometer having 


of that character. In a note Mr. H. has actually described 
them as merry, and fond of a joke. This is a dreadful break- 





ranged as low as 28 below zero, during several days it has 


down of our pre-conceived notions ; the sublimity being with- 
drawn, we see in them only knots or individuals of savages, 
and all the beautiful frost-work and tracery disappears from the 
view forever. Let us hear him on this subject. 

“ *Merry’ is a term that is found in few modern works 
upon Indian characteristics; and yet the writer has been 


told by those familiar with the interminable Indian legends, 
in which Nanni-bojou and Mamay-mouchon, the genii of 
their magical lore, figure so largely that they abound with 
sportive incidents. Some of these, indeed, excessively ludi- 
crous, he has himself heard detailed by lips that were not the 
less witching because the blood that lent its glow there was 
of a deeper crimson than that which flushes the cheek of a 
New-York belle. It is much to be regretted, that among 
the numerous accomplished young men at our different posts 
on the frontier, there are not found some who will improve 

their leisure by rescuing these wild tales from oblivion. I 
have often heard the officers speak with animation of the ef- 
fect produced upon them, while lying with two or three In- 
dians around their watch-fire, when off on a tramp (as these 
brief military excursions of a small detachment are called), 
at hearing the guttural laugh, or deep exclamation of delight, 
from their swarthy companior s, as one of the number would 
abridge the hours of darkness with his humorous and gro- 
tesque narratives, spun out to an immeasurable length. A 
disposition to quiz, too, is not uncommon among the In- 
dians ; and they take great delight, especially in practising 
upon the fears of whites who may be thrown unexpectedly 
into their company in out-of-the-way places. An officer 
mentioned to the writer, that in hunting one day on the 

prairies, he for some time missed a Frenchman who had 

come out with him ; when chancing to look towards a swamp, 
a few gun-shots off, he saw his attendant dart from the 
woody covert, and, casting away his arms, fly in a zigzag 
direction across the open plain. The gentleman could not 
conceive the cause of the fellow’s peculiar movements, until, 
upon looking more narrowly, he saw an Indian upon the 
edge of a thicket, drawing his rifle on the frightened gumbo, 
who was thus trying to foil his aim. The officer, of course, 

levelled his own rifle, but seeing at a glance that the Indian 

was beyond its reach, he gave up his attendant for lost; 

when suddenly the Indian threw down his piece, and burst 

into a convulsion of laughter. The officer then approached 

him; but it was long before the other found breath to say, 

‘ Wymetticose’ (Frenchman) ‘ one very great brave.’ ” 

Besides the sound information and grave reasoning in these 
volumes, there are many lively sallies, characteristic anecdotes 
and romantic feelings dispersed throughout ; all which, tend to 
keep up an agreeable interest throughout; but we should be 
doing injustice to the author to crop these beauties from the 

lace of their growth for the purpose of formmg our own 
bouquet. Let our readers get the work itself, they will not re- 
gret it. 

But now like all captious or self-willed beings we cannot 
take leave ofeur respected author without a note of dissent. 
In his very lastpage he struck a note which does not find a 
chord in our owmtheatt, He seems to have done injustice to 
brother travellers, amd Be has described a feeling, of a solitary 
being in the wilderness, ’ we can neither conceive to find 
place in the human heart, 6 we think it corresponds with 






that gregarious disposition hedust before intimates ‘to 
belong to mankind. _ 

“And then came that reflection—half-re half-im- 
patient—that I have often known in my soli ander- 


ings,—‘ Why should Nature thus lavish her 


primeval glories in our land?” Alas! the majority of man- 
kind have no innate sense of beauty and majesty. They 
admire only because others have admired before them; and 
whether it be with an opera, a book, or a landscape, a wo- 
man or a flower, or any other beautiful or fleeting thing, men 
worship because others have knelt, and fall in raptures pre- 
cisely where fashion and guide-books tell them that they 
ought. So marked, indeed, in this disposition to approve 
gregariously if we approve at all, that even genius is not free 
from its influence ; and if a poet immortalizes one place, the 
rhyming brotherhood of a hundred generations will devote 
the powers of their art to the same identicai spot ; while 
many a scene as fair wili lavish its unrifled beauties near, 
unnoticed and unknown. 

Ihave often mused to this effect, while riding day after 
day, and week after week, entirely alone through solitudes 
where the poet and painter might find the noblest subjects to 
inspire them. But there are other reflections incident to so 
solitary a tour in an untravelled courtry, which are but little 
in unison with these. There isa singular joyousness in a 
wilderness ; a vague feeling of solitude, and a vivid sense of 
the primal freshness which breathes around you, that mingle 
most strangely together, and make you own at the time that 
the subduing hand of cultivation and the golden embellish- 
ments of art, could add nothing here; while the sympathy 
of companionship, however desirable in a crowd, would but 
divide the full impression of the hour. And in realizing this 
emotion, I have felt amid some scenes a kind of seliish plea-’ 
sure, a wild delight, that the spot so lovely and so lonely 
was, as it were, all my own; that—like cheeks that flush 
and eyes that brighten at the sound of one voice and by one 
voice only—it bloomed alone forme. Its virgin freshness 





waste herself in silence? Why are there none to ate 
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and its youth were mine. And what cared I, as the cup of 
delight sparkled before me, for others to pledge me in the 
draught t what for association to hallow or art to emboss the 
goblet, while I could drink it off with the bead upon the 
brim t” 

He may however be forgiven this piece of false fun, sup- 
posing it to be such, for the generally excellency both of style 
and sentiment. It was probably intended for a climax, a figure 
which almost always fails when it is studied. We bid him for 


the present farewell, with a confidence that the present work | 


will add to his literary eminence, and not less to his character 
for judgment and observation. 











(For the N.Y. Literary Gazette.) 
THE DEAD ROSE. 


The red rose in thy raven hair 
An emblem is of death, 
Tis doomed to fall a victim there, 
To envy’s withering breath— 
And yet I pity not the flow’r, 
Though short its life must be, 
What would not die in such a bow'r? 
Who would not die for thee ? 


A WOMAN'S WILL. 

Why will you wear that odious gown? 

Which something vile should fill ? 
Nay—answer me without a frown— 

I will—because—I will. 
Why still persist in going out, 

The fleeting hour to kill ? 
Nay—answer me without a pout— 

I will—because—I will. 


Why will you from the window gaze, 
When days are cold and chill? 

Nay—answer me without amaze— 
I will—because—I will. 

Why will you smile when I am sad, 
And be perplexing still ? 

Why will you strive to drive me mad ?— 
I will—because—I will. 

Why will you when I all but rave, 
Those eyes with beauty fill? 

And with thy lips dig passion’s grave— 
1 will—because—I will. om 


° 








TO — fi 
You bid me to swear not by > al 
In pity revoke the deca, 
Or else how can I 
Who sweareyery 


To the ods leave the Heaven above us, 
irs is celestial birth, 


‘Give me the dear creatures who love us, 
" And make us a Heaven on Earth. 


By the beautiful bonnets and feathers 
That sport in the gaudy Broadway, 

As if they were made for all weathers, 
In storm and in sunshine to play ; 

By the beautiful tresses which cluster 
O’er orbits of hazel or blue, 

By the milliner’s very last muster, 
So vastly enticing and new : 






By the frost at the tip of my fingers, 
By the heat in the depth of my heart— 
While the light of mortality lingers, 
I’ll love thee—whatever thou art 
And since I must not swear by Heaven, 
With pleasure I’1l alter the tone— 
Be my frailties past all forgiven, 
And hence—let me call thee mine own! 


M. 





Readers—In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty years 
ago, at some hall in Fetter-lane, Coleridge divided readers 
jato four classes. The first he compared to an hotr glass, 
their reading being as the sand ; it runs in and it runs ont, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, 
resembled a sponge, which imbibes every thing and returns 
it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third 
claes he likened to a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure 
to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the dregs.— 
The fourth class, of which, he trusted, there were many 
among his auditors, he compared to the slaves in the diamend 
mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserved only the pure gem. 
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The non-arrival of the Liverpool, London, or Havre Packets, 
makes our Foreign Summary a blank this week. We avail 
ourselves, therefore, of the recess in this department, to make 
a few remarks on a subject which is much nearer home ; that, 
|namely, of Education. We are the more strongly induced to 
this, from the appearance of a letter, followed by editorial re- 
morks, which appeared in the colamns of a morning contem- 
porary a few days ago,—a paper which enjoys a large share of 
influence in society, and one which, apart from politics, has 
been generally found to possess shrewdness of remark, and 
acuteness of perceptions. We say, apart from politics, not 
because we disapprove them, but because we would not have 
them form a portion in the opinion we declare. 

The letter, to which we have alluded, is the complaint of a 
parent, anxious no doubt for the welfare and advantage of her 
offspring, that the lessons must be prepared at home; and thus, 
although paying a teacher, she must herself be the preceptress. 
Surely that parent, however anxious she may be for the fulfil- 
ment of all her duties, can have reflected. little what those duties 
are, else she must have been aware that one of the most impor- 
tant among them is to co-operate with the teacher in accelerat- 
ing the progress of the young in learning, and in formingsthe 
disposition and the principles. She can know little ofthe la- 
bors of that teacher, if she be ignorant that duri *hours de- 
voted to instruction, there is one incessant round of recitation, 
explanation, remonstrance, and fatigite;—one continued series 
of irritation and anxiety, occasioned by the laziness of some, 
the dullness of others, tiie obstinacy of many tempers, and the 
caprices of many paréiits. All these have to be met by the con- 
scientious teacher, who is bound to please and satisfy all if he 
can, but who must uot compromise his own ideas of propriety 
in the progxess@f his laborious occupation. 

Without gaying any thing upon the qualifications of teachers, 
for ebvious enough, let it be remembered,—and there 
pare few but will confess it to themselves, although they may be 
apt to decry upon it to the world,—that the remuneration to 
the faithful teacher is so mere a pittance, that it becomes requi- 
site for him to take a large number of pupils, inorder to make 
out, for himself and family, a moderate maintenance. He 
must, therefore, divide his attention amonz many, if he take 
them in detail through their various tasks—a thing which is 
physically impossible. 

But let us return to our remonstrant. Is it to be supposed 
that by the payment of the quarterly allowance to a teacher, a 
parent stands acquitted, before God and man, of any further 
charge in the momentous affair of education—let the word be 
understood in its full bearing—except that of judging, however 


morning’s duties, on the part of the pupil, are those of recita- 
tion of the lessons which under previous explanation were to 











ineapable, of the acts of another? The greater part of the | 


be prepared. The teacher can do no more ; he relies—he must | 


rely—on the co-operation of the parent, to enforce the perform - 
| ance of the preparatory studies. At least at schools where 


most exceptionable point is fully and entirely removed; and 
this fact ought to have been called to his remembrance before 
he made so cruel, so illiberal, and so unjust a remark. Were 
it not that we write this without the privity of the individual to 
whom we allude, he might be named; but besides that one,we 
are sure there are many who both could and would repudiate 
80 invidious an aspersion. 

If the fault were so general, a3 the editor’s remarks would 
induce us to believe, it would amount to miracle, how it can 
happen that there are in our cowntry so many men of first-rate 
attainments,—and he himself must have obtained his accom 
plishments by intuition. 

It is the duty of parents to satisfy themselves fully of the com- 
petency of teachers, before they give them their confidence ; 
but having done so, they should notbe hasty to make ungene- 
rous reflections, remembering too, that the duties of a parent 
are never at an end, so long as their children remain under their 
charge. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

In the Senate on Saturday last, a message from the Presi- 
den, on the French relations, was presented, with various 
extracts from Mr. Livingston's letters. 

The message and extracts being read, John Q. Adams 
warmly insisted that the House would be shrinking from its 
duty to sustain the right and honor of the country if it se- 
parated without deliberating on this subject ; and therefore 
moved an instruction to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to report measures in conformity with the terms of the Pre- 
sident’s Message on meeting Congress. There was no chance, 
Mr. A. said, of furthes favorable information, nor any prospect, 
that the French Chamber wou!d make the appropriation 

The papers were finally referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, without instructions, after an assurance from 
Mr. Cambreleng that the Committee would report —not speei- 
fying what—by the 20th inst. 

The aspect ofthe papers and the discussion is decidedly 
warltke. 


The following is the latest letter of Mr. Livingston to the 
Secretary of State, on the subject of our relations with 
France. 

Mr. Livingston to the Secretary of State 
Paris, 22d December, 1834 

Sir: Our diplomatic relations with this Government are 
on the most extraordinary footing. With the Executive 
branch I have little to discuss, for they agree with me in every 
material point on the subject of the Treaty. With the Le- 
gislature, where the great difficulty arises, I ean have no offi- 
cial communication ; yet deeply impressed with the import- 
ance to my fellow citizens of securing the indemnity to which 
they are entitled, and to the oountry of enforcing the ‘@xecu- 
tion of engagements solemnly made to it, as well as prevent- 
ing a rupture which must infallibly follow the final refusal to 
execate the convention, J have felt it a duty to use every pro- 
per endeavor to avoid this evil. This has been, and continues 
to be, a matter of much embarrassinent. 

* cam * 


~ * 7 * 


My last despatch (6th December) was written immediately 
after the vote of the Chamber of Deputies had, as it was 
thought, secured a majorty for the administration ; and it 
naturally excited hopes which that supposition was calculated 
to inspire. I soon found, however, both from the tone of the 
administration press, and from the language of the King and 
all the Ministers with whom I conferred on the subject, that 


| the business is all concluded during the six hours of the day. | that th *y were not willing to put their popularity to the test 


It may, however, be admitted that the complaining parent, 
may have stumbled upon a teacher remiss in, if not incapable 
of, the faithful performance of the duties belonging to the office; 
there is no society or class of persons in which individuals can- 
not be found, guilty of derelictions from propriety ;—and the 
complaint against the individual may possibly enough be rea- 
sonable ; but that the editor of a journal of large circulation, 
one who it may be presumed has looked abroad into human 
action, one who by his very calling must lay some claim to the 
title of a man of letters, one who cannot be ignorant of the ex- 
cessive labors, and life-destroying anxieties of a teacher’s life, 


| 


teachers in his sweeping censure, is—roo Bap! The very 
pains which, years ago, were taken upon himself, must cry 
out against him; his teachers and his own heart must accuse 
him of ingratitude ; in his case we can only hope he will soon 
come to a sense of his error, and like a candid man acknow- 
ledge it. 

Weare the rather inclined to insist on this last point, because 
we know, that the editor in question has proofs, upon which he 
can lay his hand, at any moment, of the reverse of his assertion 
that there is no exception from his sweeping censure. He knows 
that in this very city a seminary can be found in which this 
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should make it a general ery, and involve the whole society of 


| 





on our question. It will not be made one on the determina- 
tion of which the Ministers are willing to risk their portfolios 
The very next Gay after the debate, the Ministerial Gazette 
[Les Debats] declared that, satisfied with the approbation the 
Chamber had given to their system, it was at perfect liberty 
to exercise its discretion as to particular measures which do 
not form an essential part of that system, and the communica- 
tions I subsequently had with the King and the Ministers 
confirmed me in the opinion that the law for executing our 
convention was to be considered as one of their free questions 
I combated this opinion and asked whether the faithful ob- 
servation of treaties was not an essential part of their system, 
and if so, whether it did not come within their rule? Witb- 
out answering this argument, I was told of the endeavors 
they were making to secure the passage of the law by prepa- 
ring the statement I mentioned in my former despatch. This, 
it is said, is nearly finished, and from what I know of its 
tenor, it will produce all the effect that truth and justice can 
be expected to have on prejudice and party spirit. 

The decision not to make it a cabinet question will net be 
without its favorable operation. 

* * * * > * > 

Some of the leaders of the opposition, may not be willing to 
take the responsibility of a rupture between the two nations, 
by breaking the treaty, when they are convinced that in- 
stead of forcing the Ministers to resign they will themselves 
only jncur the edium of having caused the national breach — 
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In this view of the subject, I shall be much aided if, by the 
tenor of the President's Message, it is seen that we shall re- 
sent the breach of faith they contemplate. 

It is on all hands conceded, that it would be imprudent to 
press the decision befere the next month, when the exposition 
will be printed, and laid before the Chambers. P 

On the whole, I am far from being sanguine of success in 
the endeavors which [ shail not cease to make for the accom- 
plishment of this important object of my mission ; and I ex- 
pect with some solicitude the instructions for my conduct in 
the probable case of a rejection of the law. 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

Hon. Joun Forsyrn, Secretary of State. 

note.—This paper here referred to by Livingston is a me- 
moir to be laid before the Commissioner which may be appoint- 
ed to examine the law, intended to contain all the arguments 
and facts by which it is to be supported. 

Mr. Cambreleng made some objections to the mstructions. 
Mr. Adams thought it due to the House, to the country and 
to the world, to‘express some opinion on this important sub- 
ject. We were near the close of the session, and nothing 
had yet been heard from the committe on the subject. The 
Honcr of the Nation demanded an expression of opinion 
from its Representatives, and he electrified the House by the 
public and strong declaration, that what ever might be though 
of its prudence, the spirit of the President's Message was cre- 
ditable to the President of the United States, and becoming the 
Honor of the Nation. 





FINE ARTS. 

It is a grateful sensation to the mind of every one who is im- 
bued with a taste for the fine arts, to feel the consciousness 
that our own country is rising fast into eminence in any parti- 
cular departmeut of them, and is putting forth specimens wor- 
thy to be set in competition with those of other countries, of 
much louder pretensions. The splendid monument erected 
to the memory of Bishop Hobart, in this city, gave more than 
an earnest that there were chisels at work on this side of the 
Atlantic, whose fame would not be bounded within narrow 
space ; and we feel assured that the fine arts want but the che- 
rishing hand of opulence and taste to attain among us a lustre 
which envy may not tarnish. 

We have just returned from a deliberate examination of the 
statue of Alexander Hamilton, which is designed for the centre 
of the rotunda in our merchants’ exchange. It is from the 
same master hand which designed and executed the monu- 
ment of the venerable bishop, and evinces the same lofty spirit 
in conception, as well as the same practised skill in execution, 
which has distinguished that beautiful specimen of art. This 
statue which is now very nearly completed in all its details, is 
executed in a block of very superior marble. The figure is 
standing, in majesty, yet in repose. There is nothing of vio- 
lént gesture, or of hard position about it. The costume of the 
figure is very chastely imagined. It is modern, but the artist 
bas contrived to hide the minor parts of the clothing, such as 
the buttons, &c., which deternorate from the dignity with 
which it ought to be invested, by throwing over all a robe, 
partially thrown back, so as to display fully the anatomy of the 
limbs, without degrading the general effect, by what would 
o‘herwisc be a necessary regard to little particulars. This cos- 
tume may also be intended to convey the idea of one who holds 
both a civil and a military character. 

The right hand rests lightly upon a slab. It holds a roll, to 
which the seal of the government is appended, which roll is 
understood to be the act empowering the funding of the na- 
tional debt. The right leg is slightly in advance, and from the 
expression of the countenance we may suppose the patriot to 
be about to address the house. The figure upon the whols is 
expressive of that true dignity which resides in the heart, which 
gives an upright carriage, and even poetry to the general 
aspect and contour. But that which most nearly approaches 
to the celestial, the “ humane face divine” has been most hap- 
pily brought out inthe present subject.. The lofty bearing of the 
general figure is fully sustained in the expression of the coun- 
tenance The broad, high, and intellectual forehead, the 
deep-set eyes, the face which opposes rather above than below 
the horizontal line, a benevolence mixed with firmness, which 
without much straining the im:gination we fancy may be dis- 
covered in the countenance, all give token of both skill and 
refined feelings in the artist, and are calculated to keep up that 
exalted idea of the original, which every good citizen loves to 
cherish, and»to. which that great man’s character undoubted- 
ly lays just claim. 

We would willingly be somewhat more critical with regard 
to the details of this piece of statuary; but as there are many 
little, yet effective, touches of the chisel still to be made, it would 


be premature, as well as invidious to remark defects which in 
the end may not exist. Suffice it that it gives promise ofa 
piece of art, highly honorable, both to its patrons and to the 
artist. We understood that it is to be placed ona granite pe- 
destal, which will place the statue in fine relief; and the whole 
height from the base of the pedestal to the crown of the statue 
will be about fourteen feet. A few days will suffice to pre- 
pare it and place it in the area which it will so greatly adorn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
The Little Grammarian; or an easy guide to the parts of speech, 
and familiar illustrations of the leading rules of Syntax: in a 
series of instructine and amusing tales. By the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, St. John’s College, Cambridge, (England.) New- 
York. Hill & Co. 1834. 
We know not one department in the series of early educa- 
tion, which is more irksome either to the teacher or the pupil 
than thatof Grammar. The rules, for the most part, of this 
dreary science, are technical, dry, and uninteresting. The 
utility is unfelt by the pupil, and the words of such a nature 
that he neither apprehends their meaning, nor perceives their 
application. Hence, in all the languages which are taught ia 
schools, the grammar is a difficulty the hardest to surmount.— 
Weare told, and with some degree of truth, that the rules must 
be committed to the memory of the pupil, and that their reason 
will afterwards appear. To carry this mode of argument too 
far, however, is to rob children of many valuable hours, and to 
infliét.upon them much unnecessary labor and distress. 
Theanthoxof the Itttle manual, which forms our present 
caption, have discovered a means of diminishing this 
real evil. Witheut entering into all the mysteries and intrica- 
cies of grammar, he has ared a few of the most obvious 
definitions and rules, to each of which he has appended a little 
well-written story, and each story having the words only that 
bear upon that individual rule, marked ip italics. The little 
tale has its moral, the rules and definitions are thus so copious- 
ly illustrated, and the quantity of grammatical lore is so con- 
densed and simplified, that the young pupil imbibe@first prin- 
ciples in spite of himself, and is prepared in a very freat man- 
ner to attack that more formidzble antagonist, the m- 
mar. The tales and the exemplifications are also so 


careful parent or teacher ; thus drawing forth or cultivating the 

child’s powers of ratiocination. 

To the fastidious grammarian, we are aware that some objec- 
tions would be presented occasionally, as to the parts of speech 
in which some of the words are placed. These are minor 
faults; the main scope and intent of the little work is to implant 
general notions in the children’s minds, and in these, we think, 
the author hasbeen eminently successful. We earnestly hope 
that this little book may find a wide circulation; and are assur- 
ed that precisely in the degree in which it is disseminated, will 
the rising generation receive benefit, and their teachers derive 
satisfaction. 

Graphics; a manual of Drawing and Writing. For the use of 
Schools and Families. By Rumbraudt Peale, 12mo. (pp. 
88, with engravings and wood cuts.) Peaslee. New York. 
1834. 

Our city has for a long time been inundated with professors 
of all degrees of pretension in the art of chirography, or in 
plain terms penmanship. Some have retained a considera- 
ble proportion of the reputation to which all have laid strong 
claims, and others too surely have proved themselves decided 
empyrics nd impudent pretenders. In the fluctuations to 
which the public mind has been subjected, by this immense’ 
variety, in which almost every individual has sought to elevate 
himself by depressing his competitor, and hardly any onc has 
ventured to put forth a theory which should assist as a test of 
his judgment, this mercantile city would gladly give attention 
to any well considered plan, the object of which is to facilitate 
improvement in so important a branch of the counting house 
duties. 

Without going so far as to say that the author of the little 
work before us has fully supplied the required desideratum, we 
think it due to him to observe that there is considerable force in 
the arguments used by him, and if experience should confirm 
his theory in but a moderate degree, he will have performed 
two great services to society ; for he will have made the rising 
generation draughtsmen as well as penmen. The principle, 
upon which Mr. Peale insists is, that young persons can learn 
to draw and to write better and more easily than they can learn 
to write only. To prove this, he goes through a regular series 





of argument, which he illustrates by diagrams, and which are, 


beppay 
managed, that an abundance of questions may be asked by the 


a ee mere conece nae rem me 
to say the least of them, plausible enough; but if they stand 
the test of application, they cannot be tuo greatly applauded, 
for by such means, every person becomes familiar with the 
most lively mode of description, explanation, or illustration ; 
that, namely, of applying a drawing where words would but 
obscurely express the meaning. ~ 

There is one feature in this little work which must be recom- 
mendatory. It is couched in good language, perspicuous in 
its details, and free from egotism. That some parts of its ar- 
guments must be received cum grano salis must be admitted 
when it is remembered that the author is himself an artist, and 
of a family of artists; that he loves his profession greatly, and 
that like all lovers he is apt to magnify the good qualities of his 
mistress. Apart from all this, however, the book is deserving 
of very serious consideration; it has been honored with the ap- 
probation of good judges, and we trust it may lead the way to 
a rational system of education in a branch which in all commer- 
| cial countries is an affair of con-iderable importance. We wish 
it success ; and whether the results of the plan there laid 
| down, or the stimulus which it may impart te the promulga- 
tion of a still more rational mode of tuition, shall produce im- 
| provement in the arts in which they treat, the public will still 
| be greatly benefited, and will owe an obligation to Rembrandt 
Peale. 
| The works of Mrs. Sherwood. Uniform Edition. Vol. VIII. 

New York. Harpers. 

With every successive volume of this admirable series we 
have felt bound to express our satisfaction, and to breathe our 
| wishes for the wide dissemination of the whole. It is impossi- 
ble to clothe our sentiments upon the works in any thing like 
| new language ; the world, we trust, is as well aware as we are, 
| that the fervent piety with which they are invested, the pure 
principles which they inculcate, their perfect adaptation to the 
young of both sexes, and the implicit confidence with which 
anxious parents may commit them to the perusal of their off- 
| Spring, mark them as volumes of the highest import in the edu- 
cation of youth, and teaching them to value that book and its 
precepts, which only, can make us “ wise unto salvation.” 

PERIODICALS. 
Foreign Quarterly Review; for December, 1834. 

The spirited publisher of these re-prints, pursues his coarse 
witha constancy and despatch which cannot but win for him 
a large shage of the public patronage. Were his views con- 
fined to any of those reviews which are iri¢luded in his 
plan, his might be doubtful on accouut of the irregulari- 
ty which attends "their»publication on the other side of the 
Atlantic; but as he one or other of them on the tapis, 
and as they all come > Mr. Foster is thus enabled to 
keep up a constant supply mattex, without keeping his 
readers long on the tender-hooks suspense... The present is a 
good number,—but that is a needless remark, ‘ character 
of the “‘ Foreign Quarterly” is established far wide. 

The Western Monthly Magazine; for January, 1835. 

This clever ‘periodical from the “far west,” we say it, with 
regret, has been too long a stranger to our table. It eek 
since we learned to appreciate the literary talents of itslearned _ 
editor, and it is no small pleasure to perceive that they do not 
flag, but maintain a freshness and vigor which are reviving to 
the mind, after wading through the mass of dull matter with 
which the press daily teems. The present number contains 
two or three excellent papers, in particular we would notiee 
on Fanaticism, British Statesmen, and American Literature — 
We suspect however, that our Editor labors under that beset- 
ting sin to which we are all too prone, he makes his articles too 
long, and therefore there are too few. Wewish to view him 
under a greater variety of aspects. 

The Penny Cyclopedia. 

The first volume of this very popular compilation is now 
completed, containing 524 super-royal 12mo. pages, in double 
columns, of most interesting matter, written in popular form, 
and illustrated by numerous well-executed wood-cuts.— 
Throughout the whole range of typographical experience, per- 
haps there is nothing that can compete with this work, and the 
“Penny Magazine,” of which this is the companion. Not a 
line is introduced in either, which the most rigid utilitarian 
would wish to strike out, nor is it ever so dull in either work as 
to compel its readers to throw it aside from wearisomeness. 
They are indeed treasures to the poor, and are by no means to 
be held in contempt even by the rich. These works aré re- 
printed in this city by Mr. Wm. Jackson, 53 Cedar street, who 
imports the Stereotype plates from England, and publishes here 








nearly simultaneously with the original publishers. 
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Potices of the Mew=Vork DBiterary Gasette. 





Tue “New-York Literary Gazette,” is the title of a new semi-monthly review of new publications, &c., which takes the place of “ The Constellation” and the 
“ Atlas Magazine,” by Messrs. Swinborne and Paterson. The plan is judicious, and the execution highly commendable, and we trust the work may meet the patron- 
age it so truly deserves. It has difficult path before it, however ; for, independent of the thousand vexations and impediments, (to say nothing of the formidable out- 
lay,) involved in the establishment of a periodical in any of our cities. the work before us encounters the additional disadvantage of entering upon a department peculiarly 
its own, and wherein it can hope for the sympathy and support of but a portion—and numerically a small portion—of the reading public. We repeat our wishes for 
its abundant success.—New Yorker, Sept. 13th. 

We have been politely favored, (by the Editor,) with several numbers 0 “‘ The New-York Literary Gazette ;” with the fullest confidence, we recommend it as the 
most splendid, useful, and interesting literary work, which has come under our observation. We shall be happy to order it for any of our friends who will forward th 
pay in advance.—Christian Palladium, Nov. 15th, 1834. | oo 

New-York Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, Fine Arts and Sciences—We have received the two first numbers of a seimi-monthiy periodical of the 
above title, edited by A. D. Paterson, Esq., of the city of New-York. _The numbers before us are composed chiefly of reviews of recert publications. We have some 
doubts about the justice of all the Editor's criticisms, but they are written with great spirit, and many a poor author who has had the temerity to parade his writings 
before the public, has been most severely drubbed for public amusement. The Gazette is got up in neat style in a quarto form, and certainly offers to the reader a great 
variety of entertaining original matter and well-selected apothegms, &c.— Providence Journal. Hei 

We have delayed, for several weeks, a notice of the New-York Literary Gazette, a new semi-tnonthly periodical recently established in this city, and edited by 
A. D. Paterson. The numbers before us consist principally of reviews of recent publications, more elaborate than those generally found in the periodicals of the dav, 
and written in a spirit of sound and discriminating criticism. This work is free from puffiing, the besetting sin of most of the periodicals of the day,—and it has pori- 
tive merits in the scholar-like character of its articles, and its well chosen selections. We shall, when space and leisure permit, refer to it again —Times, October Sd 

New-York Literary Gazette—We have not hitherto had leisure to give such notice of this work as we think it deserves. It contains fair and independent eriti- 
cism, and a good variety of miscellaneous matter. We trust it will be an useful ally in the cause of literature and the arts, to which purpose it professes to be enurely 


devoted.— New-York Gazette. 


New-York Literary Gazette —A finely executed, and well conducted sheet, of sixteen large quarto pages. Mr. Patersonis theeditor. It has risen like a Phenix 
from the ashes of The Constellation, and bids fair‘to become an honor to the city, which yields it, we are glad to learn, a liberal patronaze —Knickerbocker, Oct. 1st 

N. Y. Times, Nov. 22d—.Wuitst quoting an opinion in a case of criticism, says “ The New-York Literary Gazette, is a sound and well conducted periodical.” 

Tue New-York Literary Gazette, is a publication just established on the plan of its London namesake, edited by Mr. A. D. Paterson, in which eriticisin is substi- 


tuted for puffing. It is a work of merit, and cannot, we think, fail to be successful. 


We bear willing testimony to the talents of its Editor, and not less so to the 


mechanical execution and general appearance of the sheets in which his thoughts are embodied. The work consists ef sixteen quarto pages, and is issued seii 


monthly.— Albion, September 27th, 1834. 


New-York Literary Gazette-—We are also in receipt of the New-York Literary Gazette, a nervous and well conducted work, on a plan similar to the London 
publication under the same title, and devoted to reviews of new books, criticisms on works of art, the drama, &e. 
and judicious, as we believe these are, and which furnishes its readers with ample extracts, at short periods, by which to enable them to keep paee with the literature of 
the day, is invaluable-—Augusta, Ga., Evening Transcript. 

New-York Literary Gazette—A weekly literary paper, corresponding in its dimensions, and in the elegance of its typography, with the Mirror, has been issued, 
under the editorial direction of a Mr. Paterson—a gentleman whom we have not the pleasure of knowing,—although we are told he has recently paid his professional 
respects to us in one of the weeklies we do not see; and has increased his claims upon our attention in the number before us. Ho eppears to be a critic of respectable 
talents and acquirements, and we certainly cannot disparage his judgment since he has overhauled our own poor miscellaneous volumes of ‘* Tales and Sketches,” 
though he did not love us dearly! That is all right, and he who cuts and slashes at pleasure, must be content to 


recently published, with as much disinterestedness as 


execution of the paper is unsurpasse 
a longer time than we anticipated, when it came into 


and Prov. & Pawtucket Advertiser, Feb. 5th, 1835. 





was not our fault—only the fault of our fancy, and our intellect. 


old scores in cutting satire, and severe criticisms, the spirit and ability with which he set out must inevitable flag. 
any of its gall, though we think he has recently found less frequent occasion to infuse the bitterness of the latter into his compositions. —Manufacturers g Farmers Jou 


A work like this, whose criticisms are independent 


be hashed up himself now and then in return. In one thing our hymble volumes please bim,—and we are glad of that. He likes the title, —“ Tales and Sketc hes— 
such as they are.” “ Such as they are indeed !” he exclaims,—“ just such as they are—and no better.” That's a fact. We are sorry that they ure no better. Bus it 
Still, we think they might have been cut up more effectually than the Literary Gazette bas done it 
Indeed we believe we could have done that small job better ourselves ; and as for dreaming, we will leave it to the wise public to say whether we eannut beat him and 
give himten. Badinage apart, however, we think the Literary Gazette may occupy a position among our cleverest journals of the kind ; although when he takes ho! 
of books other than those written by ourselves, we would recommend a little more honey, and a little less of aloes and vinegar —Commercial, Sept. 9th, 1824. 
jew-York Literary Gazette.—This periodical. the successor of the Constellation, deserves the liberal encouragement and patronage of the public. ‘The mecha: ical 
hi with the exception of the Mirror, by any other journal in the eity; its contents always possesses a very fair shure of literary merit 
and the editor evidently aims at a quality sti!l more valuable, because the more rare, impartiality in bis eritical notices.—National Trades Union, January 17th 1°. 
The New-York Literary Gazette—a semi-monthly publication which came up out of the ashes of the Atlas and Constellation, has continued to greet us regularly for 


existence, that it would find support. Indeed, we felt confident that, when the editor had paid off some of bis 


But his pen has not lust any of its point, nor his ink 


The Literary Gazette of New-York, is a valuable publication, and deserving of all praise and profit Augusta (Ga.) Evening Transcript, Jan. 31, 1835. 
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U. 8S. CAP MANUFACTORY, 
Old Establishment, No. 102 William-sireet. 
UKE DAVIES informs his Friends and the Public, that he 
continues to manufacture CAPS for Gentlemen, Youths, 
and Infants, at his old established Store, No. 102 William-street, 
where he keeps constantly on hand an extensive assortment of 
Caps, Stocks, Cravat Stiffeners, Pantaloon Straps and Springs, 
Vest Springs, Suspenders, Gloves, &«. &c. manufactured under 
his own inspection and of the best materials. He also continues to 
manufacture Glazed and Oiled Silks, of superior quality ; Glazed 
Muslin, Oiled Linen, Patent Leather, &c. 
> Officers of the Navy and Army supplied with the most 
te owe Caps at the shortest notice. 
. B.— All Orders punctually attended to. 





ELIEF FOR MOTHERS.—There are two remedial 
articles or inventions, promising comfort and ease to Moth- 
ers and Infants, that deserve to be more generally known. The 
one, a Breast Purap, iutended to draw milk from a distended or 
tucted breast, is a beautiful substitute for the human mouth, 
and we]l calculated to give relief to the sufferer. The other 
convenience is intended tor Mothers, who, though able and wil- 
ling to suckle their infants, are often distressed, and sometimes 
even prevented from the performance of their natural office, b 
sore nipples, to the inconvenience of both parties. Itis so skil- 
fully prepared, that the utmost neatness and purity is preserved, 
while the infant is nourished without distressing the parent. 
For sale by PATRICK DICKIE, 413 Broadway. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HE Subscribers inform their Friends and the Public gen 
erally, thatthey have constantly for Sale, a general as-- 
Sottment of Law Buayxs Bianx Books, MissceLianeovs and 
00. Booxs. They have also, by an arrangement with the 
Prot, Episcopal Press, and the Sunday School Union of the 
weopal Church, all their Books and Pubiications—among 
tre Prayer Booxs and Bistes, elegantly bound—Tue 
Aisa Lisrany—Scarer’s Dravents—Works on Episco- 











acr—Ke. ce. 
Also, an excellent assortment of English Stationery—tinted, | 
ie, and gilt-edged Letter-Paper—Note Paper—Tissue_ Paper 
old and gilt Figured Paper—Drawing Paper—Bristol Boards| 
>Sealing Wax—Wafers—Seals—Quills—Steel Pens—Rogers’, 
n knires—iec. de. 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. | 
IM} Public ave informed, that Mr. JOHN BURDELL, | 


Dixrisr, still continues, and expects to continue, in the Paper; Embroidery 


merly occupied by me, No. 69 Chambers street, corn 





IMITATIONS, 
READINGS, AND IMPROVISATIONS. 
OHN C. MOSSIE respectfully proposes to give, at Clinton 
Hal}, a series of Intellectual Entertainments under the above 
heads; in which will be introduced select passages from the most 
distinguished Authors, and the style and manner of the most cele- 
brated Orators of tde United States. 

Tickets 50 cents each. For sale at Clinton Hall; the Bazaar, 
Broadway; the Circulating Library, 155 Broadway; and the 
York House, Cortlandt street. 

Doors open at half-past six ; commences at a quarter past seven. 


HYALOCAUSTICS, 
Now Exhibiting at 202 Broadway, nearly opposite the 
Franklin House. 
: oo splendid Exhibition create! in the minds of the thou- 
sands who visited it in London, astonishment and delight. 
The subjects are minutely copied from the original Pictures, and 
are enamelled on glass, by Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, London 
The following are the subjects exhibited :— 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, 
By John Martin, Esq., the magnificent effect of which is truly 


wonderful. 
LOVE AMONG THE ROSES, 
Also by Martin, greatly admired from the extreme brilliancy 
of the effect and its exquisite finish. 


The Groupe of CHARITY, 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, designed for the window at New Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford; remarkable for its beauty and simplicity. 
Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 
Open from 10 to 3, and from 6 till 9 c’clock. D15 


TO THE LADY oot engmaes OF FANCY 


C T. MEARS, 156 Broadway, has constantly for sale, 

@ upon the most reasonable terms, —_ article suitable for 
Fancy Fairs; among which may be found all the materia!s for 
transferring Flowers, Views, &c. &c. colored and plain; White- 
wood Boxes, Screens, Baskets, Handles, Desks, &c. &c. New- 
man’s (London) Colors, in single cakes o1 bores; Brushes, sable 
and came); Bristol Board and Drawing Paper; Mezzotint Saucers 
and Brushes; Rice or Pith Water; Gold and Silver Shells; Gold 
figured and plain Paper; Perforated Cards, Strips, &c. of all 








colors and newest shapes; beautiful fancy-colored and figured 
ames of the best description; Patterns for 


| QHERLOCK’S APOLOGY-—cr, a Series of Levers 
addresssed to ‘Thomas Herttell, Member of the New York 
Legislature, on the appointment ef Clerical Chaplains—Jest pub- 
lished, and for sale by . 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 





"BXHE FROLICS © F PUCK,—a new and very ames 
ing Tale—and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 
VEXHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF J. MARSTON 
HALL—By L. P. R. James—Just published, and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway 











LIST OF AGENTS 
FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Boston, Mass. E. R. Broaders. 
Providence, R. .———B. W. Wheeler. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Pestmaster. 
Watertown, N. Y. Theodore S. Hammond. 
Winchester, Va.——Thos. Roberts, Pm. 
Releigh, N.C. Turner & Hughes. 
Charleston, S.C. S. Babcock & Co 
Natchez, Miss. W. H. Fox. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Miles C. Folkes. 
New Orleans, C. H. Bancroft. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Postmaster. 
Nashville, Tenn. C.C Norvel. 
Louisville, Ky. — Campbell, PM. 
Lexington, Ky. Asst. Postmaster. 
Maysville, Ky. Asst. Postmaster. 
St. Louts, Ma. FE. L. Clark & Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Ter. H. A. Whittingror. 
Philadelphia, ———C, P. Fessenden. 
Bassin, St. Croix. —Jvo. Ellis, Eeq. 
Carthagena,—— —C. Dean, Esq. 
Norfolk, Va. Nester H. Forbes. 
Baitimere, E. J. Coale & Co. 
Richmond, 


R. D. Sanxay. 
Bangor Me. E. F. Duren. 
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NEW- YORK : Published semi-monthly by SWINBCORNE 
G PATERSON, atthe LITERARY GAZETTE Of¢ 
JSice, 13 Ann street, where yearly subscriptions are receteod— 
and supplied by the principal Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted Stules. ‘Terms, 83 per annum, in advance, or 84 6 
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JUST ARRIVED FROM LONDON, 
MAILLIADET’S MECHANICAL AND MUSICAL MUSE- 
UM, which will be exhibited for a short ime in 
PEALE’S MUSEUM, 

AND GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


YON SISTING of the following elegant pieces of Mechanism, 


which were made by order of the British government, in- 
tended to be presented to the Einperor of China, who died before 
they were completed 
UA BELLE ROXALANA, Or Musical Lady.—This*won- 
derful piece of Mechanism plays with the greatest precision, six- 
teen airs. Every note proceeds from the pressure of 
the flats and sharps with her feet, on the appropriate keys, as by 





a living pers 
lida, as directed to the keys. The respirat 
ments of this figure are truly astonishing, and have been mistaken 
for life. This fignre cost upwards of 10 years labor and study. 


on and sweet move- 





the fingers, | 


m, with the motion of the head, body, eyes and eye- | 


cases after they had tried many and perhaps all the common rem- / 


edies in vain. Wherever it is known it is rapidly coming into 
use, and this affords the most substantial and convincing proof 
of its merits. Sold wholesale and retail by 


JOHN G. HAVILAND, 


Agent and Apothecary, 364 Broadway, cor. Franklin st. 


Cae of Druggists and Pedlars who are 
vending counterfeit Hygeian Mevicines in all directions. 
The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British 
College of Health have attained that high degree of celebrity, 
| which renders itunnecessary to expatiate at large on their virtues 
| and power,but it becomes imperative on the part of the General 
| Agent for the United States to caution the community against the 
nefarious transactions of unprincipled dealers who, failing in ob- 
| taining the — article for sale, are base enough to substitute 
any counterfeit preparation, which to their conceptions offer the 


tHE LITTLE SPANIARD, a Rope Dancer, who amuses | probability of administering to the suggestions of oy 
I eian 


the company with his agility and evolutions. He is seated or 
suspended in a Grecian Temple, over a valuat 
plays with machinery, to which he keeps time. 
THE OLD NECROMANCER, or Fortune 
the mechanics of Europe. He answers any 
questions put to him, without ever offending or making a mistake. 
THE JUVENILE ARTIST, a mechanical drawing and 


writing figure, which with every 


puzzled zreatest 





in the presence of the company, specimens of great skill. 
MECHANICAL WALKING FIGURE.—-Mechanics have | 
hitherto pronounced it beyond the power of art to construct a fig- 


ure that could walk supported only by its own legs. This figure, 
in every gesture, and in every limb and muscle, moves and walks 
with the ease and grace of a thing of life. 

SELF-ACTING ORGAN, which plays several overtures and 
sonatas 

SELF-PLAYING PIANO-FORTE, which performs several 


sonatas, &c 


BEAUTIFUL GOLD SERPENT, Siberian Mouse, Egyptian | 


Lizard, and a Tarantula Spider. These four last are made of 
the finest gold, and embossed with diamonds, pearls, and precious 
mones 

HUMMING BIRD, enclosed in a rich box set with precious 


stones—thia little bird, after warbling its sweet notes, mstantly | 


retires to its place of abode. 
A MAGNIFICENT VASE.—This exquisite piece was manu- 
factured in Paris, by order of Napoleon: the principal parts of 
the mechanism, exhibit in two seperate divisions, the stories of 
Charon, ferry 
lorging armo 
The sbov 
Musical Ins 
clock P.M. Z 
LIVING ANACONDA, a serpent of Bengal; BOA CON- 
STRICTOR of South America; and the CHAMELEON, are 
le, and may be handled with perfect safety. 
ik GLASS-WORKING, during the day and evee 
*s manufactured are for sale. 
n*the third Saloon. 
whole 25 cents.—Childre 


SALT RHEUM. 


it for Achilles. 
collection of Automata and Self-Acting 
ments will be exhibited at 12, 2, 4, 7, 8, and 9 
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Embrocation for the 


le organ, which | Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British College of 


action of real life, will execute | 


arted spirits over the river Styx, and Vulcan | 


ure of the Salt Rheum, Ringworms, St. | has established a reputation never acquired by any other 


| It has been advisable to arrange that the Genuine 
ealth 
| shall never be sold ata Drug Store, and this arrangement has 


Teller, who has | been. most rigidly adhered to. 


| Indefiiance to this publicly announced resolution, men pur- 


suing the profession of Druggists, have been found sufficiently 
mean-spirited enoagh to obtrude themselves into the sale of the 
article by surreptitious means and for the purpose of more effec- 
tually deluding the public by passing off the counterfeits for the 
genuine article, so many Druggists throughout the State of N. 
York have engaged in this dishonourable procedure, that the 
| General Agent has no alternatrve (in justice to the public and 

himself) than that of giving a generalcaution against all Drug- 
gists who pretend to vend the Hygeian Medicines, most unquali- 

fiedly declaring that none such could obtain them honourably, 
| and that consequently they are not to be —- upon. 

The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British 
| College of Health consist of Pilis and Powders only (no syrup) 
| and can be had only in the city of New York, as follows :— 

Mr. Joseph Stanley, Bookseller, 50 Canal-st, in the white 
| building next to the corner of mag nef Mr. Wm. Beastal!, 
| Booxseller, 148 Fulton-st., and the Rev. J. H. Bronner, 95 Bar- 
row-st.; aod for the convenience of families the following sub- 
agents have also been appointed—Messrs. Firth and Hall, music 
| store, No. 1 Franklin square ; Mr. Dan]. D. Smith, Bookseller, 

No. 190 Greenwich-st.; Mr. Geo. Kearsing, gold beater, No. 

88 Reed-st; Miss Elizth. Weed, No. 402 Grand-st.; Mrs. King, 
| No. 75 Norfoik-st.; Mr. John O. B. Richards, No. 150 Clinton- 
st.; Mr. John Lee, Bookseller, No 348 Hudson-st.; R. S. Fen- 
| ner, 213 Green-st., corner of Anthony. 

Vonsonian Practical Proofs and Hygeian Record publications 
| particularly recommended to the perusal of persons who are 

disposed to benefit their health. 
H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, 
General Agent, Smith-st. Brooklyn. 

WwW ARD’S VEGETABLE HAIR OIL—-Recom- 
| mended and 5 ay by the Faculy—-prepared only 
| by E. A. Wanp, M. D., 241 Spring street, New York.—Among 
| the many and great variety of Oils, Cerates, Balms, &c. to pro- 
|amete the Grewth of the Hair, nothing has yet been discovered to 
| answer the object intended so effectually as WARD’S Oil. It 
re- 


Anthony's Fire, Tetters, and all roughness and affections ef | paration. It soy restored hair on heads that have been bald for 


the flesh and skin. 

pur enign qualities of this highly useful preparation were dis- 

covered tn a personal application about fifteen years ago, and 
for afew years past, it has been applied to a multitude of serious 
‘aves, aml been attended with speedy and complete success. It 
can be used in all carcumstances with perfect safety, if the direc- 
tions are followed. A numberof thecitizens of this city, and alsoof 
Newerk, can testify to its healing virtues and its benificial effectg. 
And the subscriber is persuaded, that nothing but a trial” is 


needed to commend his EHmbrocation to all such as may be | 


of the complaints above recounted. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Wash the part affected, morning, noon and evening, until the 
disease disappears. But be careful nerer lo take the Embroca- 
tien INWARDLY—it would be extremely dangerous 


afflicted with 


any 


Sold wholesale und retail, by the proprietor, Dr. Elihu Bald- 
win, No. 31 Kinney street, Newark N, J. and also in this city, 
by his sole Avent, at No. 83 Sullivan or 13 Ag street. 1t will 

- kept "ons try on ! 


itis warranted to curs, if used accor nz w difections, or no pay. 
CHARLES 8. BALDWIN, 
Sole Agent for the Proprietor. 
P. S. None gennine unless signed— C. S. B. 


Vew- York, Feb. 14, 1835. 


iHw INDIAN’S PANACEA, 





WOR the cure of Rheumatism, Scroffula, or King’s Evil, Gout, | 
; ca, or Hip Gout, Incipient Cancers, Salt Rheum, Sy- } Park Row, (below the theatre;) Tanner & M’Cready, 461 Broad- 


Scia 
hilitic and Mercurial diseases, particularly Uleers and painful 
affections of the bones; Ulecerated Throat and Nostrils; Ulcers of 
every description; Fever Sores, and Internal Abscesses; Fistu- | 


aa, Piles, Scald Head, Seurvey, Bil>s, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, and every-.variety of Cutaneous affection; 
Chronic Catarrh; Headache, proceding from an acrid humour ; 
Paina in the Stomach, and Dyspepsia, proceeding from vitiation; 
ms of the Liver, Chrome Inflamation of the Kidneys, and 
general debility, caused by a torpid action of the vessels of the 
gain lt 8 singularly eflicatious in renovat ng those constitu- 
fons which | broken down by injudicious treatment, or 








juvenile irregularitics, In generabterms, it is recommended iu all 
these diseases which arise from impurities in the bleod, or vitia- 
won in the humors, of whatever name or kind. 

Some of the above complaints may require some trifling assist- 

applications, which the circumstances of the case will dic- 
tate: but for a general remedy,or Purificutor to remore the cause. 
The Indian’s Panacea will generally be found sufficient. As proof 
ef which, numerous certificates may be seen. 

It is only about five years since this preparation was first pre- 
sented to the public ; but in that short space of time, some hun- 
dreda of persons might be found, who would solemnly declare 
that they believed that their lives were saved by it, and in most 


| many years; and in allcases where the hair is dead, or begin- 
| ning to grow dry, and falling off, itexertsa most salutary in- 
| fluence—imparting life and lustre. When the hair is turning 
| gray, the Oi) will so invigorate it as to cause it to resume its origi- 
|} nal color and beauty—hence it is of great utility to persons in 
whom there is a constitutioal pre-disposition to grayness, 

Ladies will find it a great acquisition to the toilet, and after 
becoming acquainted with its intrinsic merit, will consider it in- 
dispensable. 

Cavution.—The great celebrity of this Oi), and the extensive 
demand for the article, has induced many base and unprincipled 
| men to select it for imitation—then resorting to every kind ot de- 
| cepsion and fraud to palm the counterfeit upon the public. 
| Be very particular to observe, that round each genuine bottle is 
| a Treatise on the Human Hair, of about 30 pages, treating on 
the following interesting and important subjects—viz. 
| History of some of the Fashions of Wearing the Hair—the 
National Differences of the Hair—Structure of the Hair, and 


| 





ind. Terms made known oa application. | manner in which it is produced—Coler of the Hair—Gray Hair 


| —Baldness—Cause of Baldness—Baidness in Young Men—the 
| Decline of Hair among Females—Treatment of the Hair—how 
to Manage the Hair in Sickness—the Influence of Warm Cli- 

mates upon the Hair—how to Manage Children’s Hair—&c. &c 
Sold wholesale by the Proprietor, 241 Spring street; also, by 
| appofntment, at Rushton & Aspinwal!’s, 31 William street and 
| 110 Broadway; and Downer & Tyler's, 88 Barclay street;—Gen- 
erel Agents for New York. Retailed by Piace & Souillard, 2 





way, (corner of Grand st.;) A. Inness & Co., 188 Bowery, (corn- 
| er ot Spring street;) N. & J. Marcelis, 92 Canal streei; J.D. 
Neal, Franklin square; G. W. Embree, corner of Market street 
| and East Broadway; and Silas Carl & Nephew, 199 Water-st. 
(corner of Fulton, ) New York. 

N. B. Purchasers are requested to enquire for WARD’S Veg- 
etable Hair Oi|—as there are a variety of Oils, assuming the name 
of * Vegetable,” for no oher purpose than to get it into the mark- 
et under the high reputation ofthe above. 

CLINTON LUNCH, Liberty Street ind Broadway. 
BNER JOY begs to inform the Public, that his apartments 
are now open for the reception of those who may honor him 

with their patronage. 

Refreshments of all kinds and of the best quality, with choice 
| Wines and Liquors, at moderate prices. Tea and Coffee, morn- 
ing and evening. 

Dmners, (the best produce of the markets,) from 12 A.M. to 4 


Whe Luxcu is neatly fitted up—with civil and expert waiters 
in constant attendance; and A. J. respeetfully invites t géntle- 
men who find it convenient to dine in the lower part of the city, to 
favor him with a cal), when he trusts the accommodation wil] be 
found sueh as may induce them te repeat it. 








VXHE NEW AND IMPROVED HYGEIAN VEG - 
BLE PILLS, or Universal Remedy of Dr. Ri 
(agreeable to the doctrines of the British College of Phys 
and Surgeons, London,) which have received the sa 
of the practice of Sir fhe oval Fig Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Be 


ton, the Physicians of the 
— practitioners of England as well as of the jnent. 

1e 
not be expressed in this advertisement, more especially ¢ 
satisfactorily done in his Domestic Treatise; still, howev 
leading points may just be mentioned—and those, principal 
two: the first is founded on their property of cleansing th¢ 
ofevery humor and impury ; the other is that of corrécting t 
orders of the stomach, liver, and intestinal pastages, from! 
such humors, mofe or less, continually originate ; or, i 
words, they operate by restoring health and vigor to the ¢ 
of Digestion. 

Nothing can be more safe and convenient in their ope 
they contain no mereury—do not interrupt the ordinary pur 
business—may be continuedfor any length of time—ahd are 
ed in a peculiar manner for the purposes of private and di 

se 


The diseases in which the efficacy of this medicine hi 
abundantly proved, are those which are treated of in the | 
tic Guide, and of which the following is a catalogue :—_| 

Dyspepsia, indigestion, biliowes Siypochohariakal affi 
gout, rheumatism, lumbago, and rheumatic gout;‘ apoplex 
diness, headache, confusion of memory, 
and hearing, with feelings of numbness m various parts of tk 
intemperance, its effect and remedy; cholera and cholera t 
consumption, threatening and suspicious coughs, diffic 
breathing, and asthmatic diseases; scrofula, king’s evil, tu’ 
the neck and elsewhere, enlargement of the joints, scurv; 
butic ulcers, eruptions in the face, salt rheum, nettie rash, | 
heat, itching of the skin, cutaneous diseases, &c. &c.; inf 
tion, internal and external; ophthalmia, quinsy, mumps, | 
matory swellings, &c. &c.; fever and ague; bilious, yelloy 
let, typhus, nervous, and common fever; liver disease, jt 
and dysentery; sea sickness; pilés, fistula, strictures, and ri 
aes gravel, and disorders of the urinery and genital or, 

80, 


DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 
_ Some which follow are common to both sexes, but { 
jority of them arise from the peculiarityof the female ¢ 
tion, and are alluded to in the Domestic Treatise with mi 
and delicacy :— 

Nervous disorders, hysterical affectiogs, St. Vitus’s dar 
epilepsy; puberty, the various affections which occur at tl 
od, and certain obstructions and irregularities which occa 
happen after it; pregnancy, its attendant symptoms and in 
iences; sexual weakness, irreguiat ‘secretions, &c. &c.; 
larities of later pent of life. 

ISORDERS OF CHILDREN. 

Small pox, cow pox, chicken pox; measles and w 
cough; scarlet fever; summer complaint; worms; a wa 
flaboy state of the limbs, with enlarged belly, often wil 


ami slow fever. | 
Sold, wholesale, at the proprietor’s office, No. 38 Ca 
street, N. Y.; and retail, by John B. Dodd, 193 and 64/ 
way; Rushtémé€ Aspinwall, 110 Broadway, end 81 Wil 
Place & Soullierd, 2 Park; John C. Morrison, 186 and 18f 
wich street; Whiting & Nowill, 64 Madison, corner 6} 
rine street; A. Innis & Co., 188 Bowery; as weli.as by ¢ 
spectable Druggists in this city and most other places’in { 
‘p> Dr. Ralph may be consulted on the subject of his 
ed Hygeian Pills or the Treatise, every morning, at 
house in Courtlandt street, amtil” 12 o’clock, or at any 
letter, (post paid.) ' 


*,* Advice gratis, every Tuesday and Fritlay m i i 


DR. GLOVER’S 
LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PA 
TRUSS. 


» wer: new Surgical Instrument has taken the place 
other, for the easy, safe, and permanent retention 
of Hernia. It isthe Truss now principally in use in 
of New York, and the adjacent country. | Its decided sv 
will be manifest te the most superficial observer, H 
seen that the rupture pad is acted upon by a small spring! 
to the inefricr portion of the pad, by which it adaptd 
the motions of the body and to the corpulency of ‘the v 
the same time ; that it keeps up a constant and easy acti, 
Hernial parieties,—always adapting itself to the part; 
ing a two-fold action,--making the pressure upwards ¢ 
wards; by this means, retaining the Hernia with thé 
ease and security. All those who have. worn this’ Tri 
acknowledged the comfort it affords, and its great advant 
any instrument hitherto invented. 

; emer of giving the certificates of Surgeons, (several 
are now in his possession,) the Inventor, aware that the! 
son capable of judging of the merits of a Truss, is he 4 
it himself, or derives his knowledge from one who ha 
—he therefore subjoins the ;estimony of one who s 
experiencee, having tried a variety of instruments if» 
case :— 

“ New York, Jan. 15¢; 

Dr. Grover—I have fairly tested your Truss, and 
to acknowledge that it is decidedly superior to any that! 
invented, discovered, or known. I feel justified in ma: 
assertions, for I had tried every thing in the shape o 
before I met with yours, and none of them could be mi 
swer my pur Yours affords me comfort anc 
curity, and I feel as though I could not say enough in 


N. B. You are at liberty to publish the above, by 
the initials for the full name, and retaining this letter 
nation.” 

*,* The above Truss is adjusted and applied by 
and Patentee, at his Office, No. 2 Ann sieeet, (ncar B 


two doors from the American Museum.) 
TF Also for sale at the above Office, a very conve 
pensory Bag and Belt, 


and 











al Household, and most of th 


> principle on which this plan of médicine (consist) 
two kinds of Pills only) is yet so applicabléto all diseases 


the senses ¢ 
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